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~ Norics.— With this week's “‘ Spectator ” 
ScupP LEMENT. 


NEWS 


TY\HE week has seen a great battle and a great victory, one 
| on so large a scale that, did not the intricacies of trench 
warfare perplex the mind and distract the judgment, it would 
be regarded as one of the greatest in our military annals. As 
has been wittily and wisely said, we storm Badajoz at the rate 
of about oncea week, and naturally therefore do not think much 
about it. That is, indeed, short of the truth, because our Badajozes 
are on a scale ten times greater than the original. We have dealt 
elsewhere with some aspects, both heroic and prosaic, of the great 
Here we may give some of the details. The battle, which 
is still going on, began on Monday, and was continucd with in- 
creasing vigour on Tuesday and Wednesday. The two points 
at which resistance was greatest were Beaumont Hamel and | 
Beaucourt-sur-Ancre, which we gather were both taken on 
Tuesday. When on Wednesday night an estimate was made of | 
the prisoners taken by us the number was found to be close on six 
thousand, and we do not doubt that as we write it will have been 
found to have increased to well over that figure. 
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Happily our own losses, considering the results achieved and | 
the vast numbers of men engaged, have not been high. The 
troops, as Sir Douglas Haig admits, and he is no praiser for the 
sake of praising, have shown “ conspicuous skill, dash, and forti- 
tude.” The battle, however, was not won without a very hard 
struggle. Not only did the enemy resist fiercely, as they generally 
do till the moment of surrender comes, but the condition of the 
ground greatly increased the difficulty of the attack. We wonder 
whether the ordinary man has any true conception of what 
the difficulties really are. Perhaps he may gain some idea 
by thinking of a building site with a thin layer of marl on 
the top and soft chalk below which has been soaked with rain 
and then cut up by heavily loaded contractors’ carts. That | 
makes a pretty good Slough of Despond, but the Slough of Despond 
produced by the tramplings of men and horses, motor-lorries, 

caterpillars,” and in some cases even tanks, is quite a hundred 
per cent. worse. 





Not even mud, however, can stop a British battalion when it 
is once under way. Indeed we are not sure that the appalling 
physical conditions do not act as a kind of stimulant to our soldiers. 
That miles gloriosus, Todger Jones, V.C., has laid it down that if | 
you are going to be shot you had better be shot fighting Germans 
than sweating with a spade and pickaxe. The Army as a whole 
thinks it far preferable to romp into a German underground 
labyrinth and be peppered in the hunt for prisoners than to sit 
still in the mud waiting for the rain to stop. When our soldiers 
are fed up with physical conditions almost beyond endurance the 


remedy that seems to be most natural to them is “ to get a bit of a 
move on,” 


And now a word as to the country in which the week’s victory 
has been gained. In July we battered in vain against Beaumont 
Hamel and Beaucourt. Though we did not know it at the time, 
we were up against two of the greatest fortresees in the modern 
world—underground places of arms in which the works of primitive 
man, of the soldiers and civilians of the Middle Ages, and of the 
Germans since the Marne have combined in high cabal to make 
what is more like a mining centre than a citadel. To these for- 
tresses and the strongholds round them we paid a salute that 
cost us dear and passed on, pushing always castward, till we had 
almost reached Bapaume. Then when our gallant French Allies, 
pushing east also, had secured our rear from any interference, we 
last week turned our attention to the north and mopped up the 
strong places which were standing up like rocks in a tideway. 





That process is probably not yet complete—but here we are 
entering upon delicate ground. All that is necessary for an under- 
standing of the present situation is to know that we have been 
picking up pieces and making good on a great scale. As we have 
said elsewhere, there is nothing accidental about this, The latest 
success has been in the programme all along, we had almost said 
in the time-table. When Sir Douglas was ready he asked the 
Generals in command in this portion of the field to pass him 
Beaumont and Beaucourt and they passed them to him. That is 
the long and the short of the matter. 


The Rumanian news in Thursday’s papers has created some mis- 
giving here, but in our opinion without due cause. What 
appears to have happened is that our Allies have been compelled to 
fall back in the Carpathians in the country of the Red Tower ann 
the Vulcan Passes. It is added that General Falkenhayn has taken 
in all some four thousand five hundred prisoners in these operations. 
Lastly, the Germans are said to have had reinforcements. In the 
other parts of the line the Rumanians seem to be well holding their 
own. In the Dobrudja there appears to be little doubt that things 
have gone on the whole favourably to the Rumanians. Our enemies 
have been unable to cross the Danube, and, it is said, have had to 
fall back before the Russo-Rumanian advance, 


Of Russian military news there is not very much; 
with the utmost satisfaction that when the Imperial Duma met 
on Tuesday the Duma Bloc, though somewhat weakened by the 
withdrawal of the Progressists, passed a strong declaration in 
favour of prosecuting the war with the utmost vigour, and asking 
that the present Government should give place to men united 
by a single mind and ready to act with the support of the majority 
of the Duma. The Bloc declaration goes on to insist on Russia's 
determination to organize victory and not to entertain any thought 
It also pays tribute to the efforts of Russia's 
Allies, and especialiy Great Britain. Finally, the declaration deals 
strongly with the question of Poland. There can be no doubt 
that the foundation of the Polish Kingdom has united Russians 
and all opinions. No better day's work was ever 
done for the Grand Alliance and the good cause than when those 
noble champions of small nationalities, the German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria, set up their Polish puppet. 


but we note 


of a premature peace. 


of all classes 


in our correspondence columns an interesting letter 
figures of the Presidential election. Here we can 
only say that the final result was the return of Mr. Wilson by a 
large majority not only in the Electoral College but in the Union 
The 
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treat America as a foreign country. For us, who can never regard 
the other half of the English-speaking race as anything but blood- 
brothers, to treat them except with complete sincerity, whether 
it may be disagreeable to them or not, would be to lose:self-respect. 
We say frankly that in our opinion America as a nation does not 
gain but loses by President Wilson’s re-election. Ifwe had possessed 
voting power in America we should certainly have cast our vote 
against him. 

As far as this country is concerned, however, we have no cause to 
complain of the election. In truth it can matter very little here 
which candidate gained the day. Neither is going to attack this 
country or to champion the cause of our enemies. As a matter 
of fact President Wilson is more likely to be easier to deal 
with than a new occupant of the White House, for at any rate 
he has learnt that, though we must refrain from nothing which will 
make for the proper prosecution of the war, we shall do everything 
we can to prevent unnecessary inconvenience to America. In all 
human probability President Wilson’s European policy will be 
earried on on the principles which have hitherto controlled it. As 
regards Mexico we are almost bound to expect some action. It 
is to internal politics, however, that we must look for interesting 
developments. It is when a President enters on a second term— 
when he has no third term to look forward to—that he feels he has 
a free hand. 


The most important day in Parliament this week was Wednesday, 
when the appointment of a Grand Victualler to the Nation was 
announced ; but with this matter we have dealt at length elsewhere. 
We must note however that in the House of Lords there was an 
important debate on naval policy, during which Lord Beresford 
pleaded for activity in language which even we, activists as we are, 
must regard as a little overstrained. “ We must attack, attack, 
attack, and attack. We take too much care of our Fleet. Give it a 
free hand.” Lord Crewe made an official reply, but that we think 
does not in the least prove the Government to be unaware that the 
time is drawing near when the public, the Navy, and the Cabinet 
themselves will by a happy combination favour the hoisting of the 
sca signal, “‘ Engage the enemy more closely !” 


We note with great satisfaction that in the Lords on Wednesday 
the Archbishop of Canterbury raised the question of German civilian 
prisoners :— 

“ He asked for information as to the progress of negotiations and of 
practical action with regard to the exchange of civilians interned in the 
British and the German Empires. He said it was difficult to know who 
accepted responsibility in regard to this vitally important matter, and 
the House and the country would welcome authoritative information 
as to tho present position of affairs. The long delay in effecting ex- 
changes had deplorable effects upon the elderly civilians who wero 
interned. There was a steadily increasing number of people anxious to 
learn whether there was any insuperable objection to a bolder and more 
thoroughgoing policy—bolder, he meant, than the repatriation of men 
over forty-five years of age.” 

We are most heartily with the Archbishop on this point. There 
could not be one which could be more appropriately taken up by the 
ecclesiastical head of the National Church. 


On Thursday week the German Chancellor replied to Lord Grey of 
Falloden’s recent speech on the origins of the war. The first part of 
the reply was an argument tothe effect that Russia and Britain caused 
the war because they did not remain inactive after the infamous ulti- 
matum of Austria to Serbia. ‘‘ The act which made war inevitable 
was the Russian general mobilization ordercd on the night of July 
30th-31st, 1914. Russia, England, France, and the entire world 
knew that this step must make further waiting impossible for us.” 
The German excuse in fact is that Russia mobilized before Germany 
and Austria. But then there is Sir Edward Grey’s reassertion of the 
well-known fact that Russia did not mobilize till a report had been 
telegraphed to her that the German Army was being mobilized. As 
to that, the Chancellor said that though an extra edition of the 
Lokalanzeiger did announce a German mobilization on July 30th, 
the announcement was false and was contradicted and that the 
contradiction was telegraphed to Petrograd. The Chancellor's 
explanation of this unfortunate “ mistake ’’ was so halting that 
there can be little doubt that the “‘ mistake ”’ wes made for a purpose. 
As Lord Grey of Falloden said, it was a repetition of Bismarck’s 
falsification of the Ems telegram which precipitated the Franco- 
German War. Nor is it true that Russia mobilized before Austria. 
The partial Austrian mobilization had continued for some days 
before Russia moved. 


But in any case the clumsily engineered ‘“‘ mistake * was a mere 
incident in German policy. Lord Grey of Falloden, while using it as an 
illustration, never based his explanation of the origins of the war upon 
it. Germany knew perfectlywell that Russia could not possibly look on 
and see Serbian freedom annihilated. Germany has often admitted 
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this. Russia had always made her sense of duty upon this point 
perfectly clear. And when Germany and Austria refused to amend 
their policy against Serbia at was certain that Britain must come to 
the assistance of Russia and France. Of that certainty Germany 
had also long been expressly warned. Yet the Chancellor’s argument 
amounts to this: that when Germany resorted to a policy which she 
knew meant war, Britain, Russia, and France ought instantly to 
have yielded. As they did not yield to an outrageous act of 
oppression they caused the war ! 


One other point must be dealt with. "The Chancellor reasserted 
that Germany tried to bring Austria and Russia together at the last 
moment. She informed Austria that “ the refusal to exchange views 
with St. Petersburg would be a grave mistake, and as an ally wo 
must refuse to be drawn into a world conflagration through tho 
failure to respect our advice.” That is verbally quite admirable, 
If the words had represented Germany’s true intention there would 
have been, and could have been, no war. But the Chancellor 
omitted to add that when Russia and Austria actually were 
exchanging views at the eleventh hour, and the Entente Ambas. 
sadors were forming high hopes of their issue, Germany suddenly 
broke them off by discharging an ultimatum. No doubt the war 
party—the probable authors of the Lokalanzeiger trick—insisted 
that there must not be another minute’s delay in making war or 
the time-table for the march on Paris vid Belgium would be 
thrown out of gear. 


The deportation cf Belgians from their homes to perform forced 
labour in the German service seems the mere horrible the more 
one hears of this outrage on law and humanity. Correspondents 
at Amsterdam say that about twenty-five thousand men have been 
deported from Antwerp alone. Many have tried to flee, but only 
fifteen have reached Holland. Some have perished on the electric 
wires which guard the border. It is reported that at several places 
there have been fights with the Germans and that Belgians have 
been killed for resisting. The procedure seems to be much the 
same everywhere. The Belgians between the ages of seventeen or 
eighteen and thirty-five are ordered to be at a certain spot ata 
certain time, and then they are deported to the scene of their 
labours in goods trucks. Many are believed to be employed in 
making new railways on the Western front. The first accounts 
said that cnly unemployed men were taken. But now it is learned 
that men are snatchcd from every kind ef occupation and that 
even some of the clergy are being deported. 


Cardinal Mercier, with his usual courage, has published an open 
letter of protest against these deportations. In the course of it 
he says :— 

“ The naked truth is this : Every workman taken from Belgium means 
one soldier more for the German Army. He is intended to take the place 
of a German workman, out of whom a soldier is to be made. So that 
the situation which we now expose to the civilized world comes to this. 
Four hundred thousand workmen have fallen victims to unemployment 
against their will, and, for the most part, as the result of the German 
rcgime of occupation. Troops of soldiers force their way into these poor 
homes, tear the young men from their parents, husband from his wile, 
father from his children. They guard with bayonets the doors through 
which wives and mothers desire to run and bid a last farewell to those 
taken from them. Soldiers separate the prisoners into groups of forty or 
fifty, and load them by force into goods trucks.” 


Belgium is ina new agony. She knows now the value of the promise 
given by the invading Germans when they pledged themselves to 
protect the liberty of the people who remained at home. 





At the Lord Mayor's banquet on Thursday week Mr. Asquith 
made an admirable speech, both in form and temper exactly what 
all Englishmen would have wished it to be. After a brief survey 
of the Allies’ progress in the field he turned vw Greece, and said 
that he must speak of the situation there with hope rather than with 
confidence. Our feelings towards Greece had always been those 
of sincere friendship, and all the steps we had been compelled to 
take were taken simply to prevent Athens from continuing to bes 
focus of German intrigue. He then expressed his hearty sympathy 
with M. Venizelos. ‘ He has assured us that his organization has 
no anti-dynastic purpose.” The aim of the British Governments 
therefore, was to return to the relation in which they stood towards 
Greece when M. Venizelos was Prime Minister and invited the Allies 
to Salonika. That was M. Venizelos’s own desire. “‘ May Greece,” 
exclaimed Mr. Asquith, “‘ rekindle her lamp and show herself worthy 
of her immortal past!” 


Mr. Asquith then passed to the characteristic attempt of Germany 
to persuade neutrals to believe that the Allies wish to build an 
impenetrable stone wall against their trade after the war. “It ise 
childish fiction, for if it were true it would mean that we are on 
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and all bent on economic suicide. . . . Nothing will be more essential] 
to the Allies than to maintain the best industrial relations with the 
peutral Powers.” The next point in Mr. Asquith’s review was the 
effort of Germany to divide the Allies and induce one or more of 
them to make a separate peace. In Britain it was sometimes 
P that Germany was already prepared to restore Belgium, 
and that we were being dragged on in the war in order to secure the 
special ambitions of France, Russia, or Italy. 


But this was quite untrue, and no pro-German suggestion of peace 
had ever mentioned the restoration of Serbia, to which all the Allies 
were equally and unreservedly pledged. While Britain was repre- 
sented, for the benefit of Englishmen, as being dragged in the wake 
of her Allies, the Russian people were informed that Britain alone 
wished to continue the war in order to make money out of it ! 
Finally Mr. Asquith said that the struggle would yet tax all our 
yesources and our whole stock of patience and resolve, but that the 
peace could be of only one kind—a peace to ensure the security of 
the weak and a free future for the world. 

The German newspapers are full of details of the levée of the whole 
German people for war work. All healthy men and women between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty will be required to do their allotted 
share in the war-service of the nation. Manifestoes have been issued 
warning women not to allow questions of rank and position to hinder 
them from doing whatever may be required of them. ‘ The Office 
for War” is the name of the great central organization from which 
this Jevce of the people will be directed, and it is presided over by 
tieneral von Gréner. Hotels are being taken over in Berlin as 
subsidiary offices. Of course the German people enter into the 
spirit of this scheme, as they believe above all in organization and 
think that it will yet win them the victory. So General von Créner’s 
huge octopus with its tentacles reaching into every cranny of the 
country begins to suck up the remaining energy of Germany with 
the unanimous consent of those who are about to be bled white. 


We learn from the 7'imes of last Saturday that the tenant system 
of Army canteens is to be abolished, and that in future there will 
be an official organization which will take over the whole business 
not only at home but at military stations in various parts of the 
Empire. Under the tenant system the Army Canteen Committee 
had merely a controlling influence over the various contractors who 
ran the canteens. There was competitive buying among the 
contractors, and they had no real incentive to make the canteens 
pleasant places as their tenure was naturally insecure. The new 
organization will manage the whole business from top to bottom. 
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Since the turnover of the business has reached £15,000,000 a year it | 


will require good management, but we have always advocated the 
principle now to be put into practice. It aims at the greatest 


possible comfort of the men. 


The Portuguese Prime Minister announced in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Thursday week that contingents of the Portuguese 
Army were about to depart to fight on the ‘ European battlefields.” 
We look forward with keen interest to their appearance. The deeds 
of the Anglo-Portuguese force under Marshal Beresford in the 
Peninsular War are a treasured memory in English history. It 
was Napoleon then; it is the Keiser now; but we are sure that 
the Portuguese contribution to the overwhelming of despotism will 
Le just as happy after more than a hundred years. 


The representatives of the Allies in Greece have extracted from 
King Constantine a pledge that the officers and men who have 
Leen imprisoned for attempting to join the National Army shall all 
be released, and shall be free to take service under M. Venizelos. 
The only condition is that they shall resign their commissions in the 
King’s Army. The only thing that remains is to see that the 
King keeps his word, 


The Times of last Saturday published some correspondence 
between Lord Northcliffe and Mr. McKenna and Sir William 
ender (who has hitherto acted as auditor of the Times and other 
ef Lord Northclifie’s papers) about the winding up of enemy banks 
in England. Sir William Plender is responsible under the Govern- 
ment for the winding up. The point of the letters is that as Lord 
Northeliffe is dissatisfied with the delay—regarded by him as 
unnecessary—in the conduct of Sir William Plender’s task, he 
demands an explanation ; and, not receiving one (since Sir William 
lender prefers not to hand over official facts in response to a highly 
wnofticial demand), he apparently brings to an end Sir William 
Fiender’s connexion with the Northcliffe enterprises. This comedy 
must be read to be appreciated. Sir William Plender’s dignified 
answer to the challenge to stand and deliver is described as ** most 


unsatisfactory.” But the gems of the correspondence occur when 





Lord Northcliffe in a complimentary passage describes Sir William 
Plender as one of his “ personal watchdogs,” and when he proposes 
(in his letter to Mr. McKenna) that the neglected duties of Sir 
William Plender should be transferred to himself. 





We note that Sir Sam Hughes, Canadian Minister of War, 
has resigned. It is not for us to express any opinion as to 
his political actions, but there can be no doubt that as far 
as the war is concerned he did a great deal to stir public 
feeling in Canada and make her people recognize the true 
nature of the struggle. Owing to his good work here, we 
cannot help deeply regretting the words attributed to him in a 
Press interview published just before his resignation. In this 
statement he apparently suggested that English officers had 
“scrapped” the Canadian equipment—meaning no doubt the 
Ross rifle—out of jealousy, which is of course absurd. He also 
appears to have said that he insisted upon Canadian soldiers being 
treated exclusively in Canadian hospitals because of the inexperi- 
ence of British surgeons, which is even more ridiculous, 

Upon this last point we desire to say something more. We 
most sincerely trust that the segregation order, against which Lady 
Drummond has so powerfully and patriotically protested, will now 
be withdrawn. Instead of the Canadian soldiers disliking being 
placed in English hospitals, they were particularly pleased while 
undergoing their cures to be enabled to see parts of England and 
phases of English life which they would otherwise not have seen. A 
Canadian soldier, who only a fortnight or so ago was removed under 
the segregation order from an auxiliary military hospital established 
in an English country house, told the Commandant that he felt as 
if he was being taken away from home. AnotherCanadian in the 
same hospital, when the order was communicated to him, literally 
broke down and cried with vexation and annoyance. 


No one here of course has the slightest desire to prevent the 
establishment of Canadian hospitals. On the contrary, knowing 
as we do the skill of Canadian surgeons and the devotion of Canadian 
nurses, we are one and all most anxious that as many Canadian 
hospitals as possible should be set up in our midst. YT urther, we 
are all most anxious that contingents of English wounded soldiers 
should be sent to these hospitals, not only that they may get good 
treatment, but that the great Imperial benefit may be secured 
which must accrue if a large number of Englishmen get to know 
about Canada and make Canadian friends at first hand. Personally 
we should like to see Canadian hospitals with fifty per cent. of their 
own people and fifty per cent. of British patients, and we should 
like to have considerable drafts of Canadian patients scattered 
about the various English hospitals. We want interchange of 
patients. We sincerely trust that the Canadian Government will see 
their way to act on this principle. We do not believe that any 
large number of Sir Sam Hughes’s countrymen share his views on 
the points with which we have dealt. 

A correspondert sends us a very apt quotation from Chaucér 
which shows how that great poet anticipated the noble and moving 
lines on “ German Prisoners’ which we had the honour to print 
two weeks ago from the pen of Sergeant Lee. It will be remembered 
that the Speciator poet, speaking of the prisoners, describes 

“How from tired eyes looked spirits broken down,” 
and 
** How each face showed the pale flag of defeat, 
And doubt, despair, and disillusionment.” 
Here is Chaucer's anticipation :— 
““Have ye not seen sometime a palé face, 
Among a press, of him that hath been led 
‘Toward his death, where as he getteth no grace, 
And such a colour in his face hath had, 
Men mighten know him that was so bested, 


Amongés all the faces in that rout. 
So stant Custance, and looked her about.” 


Although we have dealt with the appointment of a Food Con- 
troller elsewhere, we wish to say here that in a very special degree 
the success of the scheme will depend upon the personality of the 
For a post of such vital importance we need one of 
In our opinion his special characteristic 


Controller. 
our ablest statesmen. 
should be the power, if eny great strain comes, to persuade, sway, 
and control the people at lerge. He may have to ask them to make 
the greatest and most arduous sacritices, and for this task boldness, 
will-power, eloquence, and a magnetic spirit of optimism may be 


required. No man can be counted too big for such a task. 





2} 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—— > --—- 


“ALL FOR OLD ENGLAND!” 


N the Platonic Heaven where all the patterns of all that is 
on earth, great and small, material and immaterial, 
concrete and abstract, are laid up—the Heaven of ideas— 
there must exist the personified idea of England. May we 
not imagine the noble creature looking down upon her sons 
militant below, at Beaumont Hamel or Beaucourt, and holding 
grave discourse with her sisters of the Empyrean ?—Nothing 
can persuade us that the Platonic Heaven is a patent museum 
or a lumber-room.—And may we not also suppose her asked 
by some sweet enthusiast at her side if these soldiers are not 
gods and heroes rather than mere men? Then would the 
ideal England reply in the words of her own Shakespeare :— 
“ Sister, they are mortal, 
But by immortal! Providence they're mine.” 

Truly even in this war there has been nothing more splendid 
in courage and in patriotism, as there has been nothing more 
satisfactory from the businesslike view of the campaign, 
than the events of the past week. When the men of the 
New Army “stormed Beaumont Hamel,” as Sir Douglas 
Haig worded it, happily reverting to the phraseology of the 
Cromwellian age, they showed themselves not merely the 
finest soldiers in the world, but the best of patriots, As 
one of them, standing in the muddy road, said to the corre- 
spondent of the Times: “It was all for old England!” 
One sees no longer. One is there oneself, and before one 
the man in his mud-stained uniform with his trench helmet 
on the back of his head, heavy with his armour and spent 
with changing blows, yet with the glorious exaltation of 
victory, and victory for such a land and such a cause, burning 
in his heart. And yet when in that moment of exaltation 
he lets us hearthe secret, the inner mystery that sanctifies him, 
it is in the very homeliest of words. Some day perhaps a 
poet-analyst, for he must be both, will arise to tell us how 
it comes about that “old England” has always marked 
the highest emotional point for our race. He who feels 
towards his country as a lover or a son would hardly be 
expected to use such a qualification, and yet for some strange 
reason “ old” remains alike for trivial endearments and for 
the keenest aspirations of patriotism the final word. We 
have “old thing” at one end of the scale and “the old 
country” at the other. When this endearing attribute 
first came in we cannot say, but it certainly goes back 
to the seventeenth century. For example, in the anonymous 
tract of 1710 on Considerations on Peace and War, recently 
quoted by us, the author—Captain George St. Lo, as we 
believe—uses “old England” as if it were a conventional 
phrase of long standing. 

We must not, however, wander any longer in these meandering 
paths of eulogy even for the British soldier. Spirits may be 
finely touched to such fine issues, but after all it is the best 
way, and the British way, not to dwell too much upon them, 
or at any rate not to speak tco openly of them. Let us 
keep our eyes firmly set upon our object and try to furnish 
some account of how we are faring, so that we may know 
where to push and press our hardest, where to find the line 
of least resistance, where to avoid the ridge of most opposition. 
Divesting ourselves for the moment of all sentimental con- 
siderations, and looking at it from the General Staff point 
of view, we find Sir Douglas Haig’s battle on the Somme 
something much better than a victory fit for an epic—it is 
a practical achievement worthy of the gratitude of a serious 
people. In the first place, it is no sporadic outburst of 
Berserker rage, but part of a well-considered scheme which 
falls neatlyinto its proper place and helps on the attainment 
of the great and essential object of the campaign—an 
object commensurate with the sacrifices made to obtain it. 

The strong places of the Ancre proved too strong for us 
to take in the first rush at the beginning of July. Then 


Sir Douglas showed his gift of generalship, and his well- | 
He did not fling his troops | 


ordered, well-balanced mind. 
in a blind fury against the great underground citadel which 


had checked his advance. If he had done so he would no | 
doubt have taken that citadel, but at what a price! He | 


‘ 


would have ruined his army for “a feather to put in his 
cap.” Instead he waited. He left the secret bastions of 
the Ancre “for later on ”’- 





i.e., till he could put out his | 





later on Beaumont Hamel and Beaucourt would appear 
in the credit column, and into that column they have come 
this week. If the British public are wise they will realize 
what a good omen for the future is Sir Douglas Haig’s honest 
system of military bookkeeping. His profit and loss account 
is a genuine document, and one upon which they can dare 
to found high hopes for the future. 

Equally reassuring is the splendid record of prisoners taken 
—some six thousand in the three days’ fighting. The prisoners 
and this is an admirable sign, are surrendering more and more 
easily. We accept the warning of the war correspondent of 
the Times and freely admit that this symptom may be “ local,” 
but we cannot help thinking that the focality is very wide, 
In the last resort we believe that Germans of all sorts, Guards, 
Bavarians, Prussians, and Wiirttembergers, come in so readily 
owing to a fact upon which the German Imperial Staff have 
been wont to pride themselves—a fact which we here 
have often regarded with a kind of wistful, almost envious 
air. The Germans have trusted to their vast underground 
defences—deep casements in which their men could sit secure 
in the worst bombardment—while our men had to be content 
with a shallow and insecure lodgment in the mud. But 
the Germans in turning their men into chalky Nibelungs 
appear largely to have ruined their moral. If you keep men 
too much underground they lose mental tone as they lose 
physical mobility. The Germans made a trap for us and 
were caught in it themselves. Theoretically they ought 
to have been able to skip quickly enough out of their burrows, 
but they have failed to do so. They held them with a kind of 
dumb defiance till it was too late and then had nothing to do 
but surrender, with a sigh of heartfelt satisfaction. Pessimists 
told us that we lost a great opportunity by not digging deeper 
and showed our national vice, idleness and inefliciency. In 
reality we chose the path of good soldiership, and justified 
fully our national virtue of trimming—of not pushing even a 
good thing too far, and not spoiling a benefit by overdoing it. 

When the public has recovered from its most wholesome 
and natural delight in the victory of Beaumont Hamel, 
pessimists will of course begin to practise the gentle art of 
* Casualistry ” and to say: “ After all, was it worth while ! 
Does it lead us anywhere? What was the good of it?” 
That there is a perfectly good answer to all such questions 
we are entirely convinced. Unfortunately, however, to give 
that answer in detail or even to guess at it just now would be 
most impolitic, nay, most dangerous. The public here must 
be content to rest on general assurances and to trust to the 
great soldier who is in command on the Somme. He knows 
what he is about. He has a true mental picture of the cam- 
paign in his mind. He did not take Beaumont Hamel for 
the fun of taking it, or because his pride was involved, or for 
any other fortuitous reason. He took it because he is deter- 
mined to keep the ship of State on the course he and Sir 
William Robertson laid down for her, and laid down for good 
and sufficient reasons. 

But though it is our purpose to be businesslike and not 
merely lyrical, we cannot leave the battle of Beaumont Hamel 
without dwelling once more on the thought of our fighting 
soldiers, men and officers, and on the glory that shines from the 
trenches. Without their greatness of heart Sir Douglas’s ablest 
plans must have fallen as futile and unregarded things. Can 
we do better than end with the words of one of our own poets, 
as we are proud to call him, Mr. Herbert Asquith—the 
laurelled protégé of that department of Parnassus which 
presides over the music of the Great Guns :— 

“The fighting men go charging past 
With the battle in their eyes, 
The fighting men go reeling past 
Like gods in poor disguise.” 





THE GRAND VICTUALLER TO THE NATION. 


N July, 1915, the Ministry of Munitions was created, and 
thereby the supreme advantage was secured that a single man 
became responsible to the country for the supply of munitions, 
and for that supply alone. It was obvious that a Minister in 
that position could not possibly treat contracts in the old way, 
relying on optimistic promises from contractors and trusting 
to the goods being delivered on the appointed day. It meant 
an end to the old practice of behaving as though nothing 
more could be done after a contract had been placed. The 
Minister's duty would be to look ahead, to sce what supply of 
munitions would be required, and to keep the work in the 


hand and take them and their troglodyte warriors in his | factories up to the mark all the time. On July 10th, 1915, 


net without undue sacrifices. With the instinct of a man 
of business he wrote off his July loss even though it made 


his August balance-shcet look rather poor. He knew that | 


we published an article pointing out that the food supply was 
every bit as important as the supply of munitions, and empha- 
sizing the necessity of telling off a single mind to concentrate 
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itself on the subject, on the analogy of the creation of the 
Ministry of Munitions. We asked for a Grand Victualler to 
the Nation. Now that a Grand Victualler under the title 
of “ Food Controller” is about to be appointed a year and 
four months after the debates on the Munitions of War Bill— 
and therefore in our opinion more than a year later than 
need have been—we can honestly say that the experience 
derived from the working of the Ministry of Munitions has 
only increased our sense of the value of such an appointment. 
We wrote in “The Grand Victualler to the Nation” as 


follows :— 

“Tf we are to ensure that th’s country shall always be abundantly 
y‘ctualled, we must take vigorous and timely action. If we do not, 
there is very grave risk that one day the country will be suddenly 
awakened by the news that there is a serious shortage of food, and that 
unless some tremendous effort is made we shall run the risk of starvation. 
The next step, of course, will be for the nation to be told that the 
Government made anxious inquiry some four or five months before, that 
they were then assured by the great importers of foodstuffs that huge 
quan tit ies of grain of all sorts and other forms of food would reach this 
country in, say, the months of September, October, and November, and 
that they had naturally relied upon promises so specific and had not 
thought it necessary to do anything more in the matter. Yet now 
merchant after merchant had suddenly written to the Government to 
say that, instead of arriving at the time expected, the stuff would be at 
least three months late. That is the sort of thing which might very well 
happen on the analogy of what happened as regards the munitions. It 
js nevertheless a thing which can perfectly well be avoided if we take 
proper precautions. The proper and most eilicient precaution to take 
is to make some one individual responsible for looking ahead and seeing 
that the nation is adequately victualled and shall always contain the 
necessary current supplies of food plus a large reserve. We want, to use 
the phrase at the head of this article, a Grand Victualler to the Nation, 
who will not be mercly content with paper promises, but will 
take note week by week, or rather day by day, of what food there 
is in the country and of what is coming in, and, further, will give 
timely warning to the Government and ask for special 
if and when he sces the sl ghtest s'grs of future shortage. . .. We 
thall very likely be told that the Government have already antici- 
pated our proposal, and that the system is at work. If that is so all we 
can say is that the sooner it is brought into the light the better. The 
nation should be made to understand who is the actual person respon- 
sible—not, of course, in order to persecute or threaten that person, but 
to assist him and make sure that he has that public support which is 
essential to the fulfilment of his task.” 

We may now look at the scheme presented by Mr. Runciman, 
ina very able speech, in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
uu . ; > skene » > > ‘ , 

The first thing that strikes us is that if the Government had 
appointed their Grand Victualler over a year ago he could 
almost certainly have kept our food supplies nearer the line 
of safety by continually reporting to the Government that 


this or that source of supply was inadequate, and thus pre- 
vailing upon them to take measures of precaution which 


though not sensational in themselves would have amounted 
in the aggregate to a very much tighter hold on our means of 
subsistence than has actually been exercised. But the time 
has been allowed to pass—filled in, it is true, with pious 
exhortations which have had no particular result—and now 
when the matter is taken very seriously in hand the measures, 
necessarily drastic, contain more elements of economic danger 
than need have been imported if the control had come more 
gradually. As things are, however, we do not in the least 
mean to criticize the Government scheme. We believe it to 
be necessary, and not at all more rigorous than the circum- 
stances require. We foresee that it will be a good deal more 
rigorous, indeed, before the nation hears the last of it. The 
Food Controller is to have wide powers under the Defence 
of the Realm Acts. (1) He will proceed against persons 
convicted of wasting articles of food. For example the man 
who was referred to in a previous debate as having poured 
milk down a sewer rather than accept the price offered to 
him would be punished. (2) The Controller will prescribe 
the purpose for which food may be used. For instance, 
whole milk may not be given to pigs. (3) The manufacture 
of “ 70 per cent. flour ” (used in making our “* white bread ”’) 
will not be allowed. “Straight bread flour” alone will be 
permitted. In other words, we shall all eat “ Standard 
bread.” (4) The Government will take powers to control the 
distribution of food, 
a system of food tickets. (5) The Government will control 
market operations, preventing the holding up of supplies and 
the making of “corners.” (6) Prices will be fixed when 
possible. In the case of flour, sugar, and certain kinds of 
meat which are already under Government control, the fixing 
of a maximum price will be comparatively easy. (As to the 
desirability of doing this we shall say a word presently.) The 
price of milk will be regulated apparently according to the 
cost of production. 

The Government will also exercise rigorous powers in dealing 
with the potato supply. For the rest, Mr. Runciman said 
that the Government had been driven reluctantly bit by bit 





measures | 


That is to say, they may resort to | 





to suspend the easy flow of purely voluntary action. He 
warned the country that if the measures at present contem- 
plated did not answer—and of course their effect will depend 
a great deal upon the helpful compliance of the nation— 
general State control would become necessary. He announced 
a further reduction in the issue of sugar—with a cutting 
reference to the buying of expensive sweets; described the 
care of the Army Council that the ranks of agricultural labour 
should not be depleted; and indicated a pooling of 
labour in the shipyards in order to accelerate the build- 
ing of merchant vessels. Obviously the Government take 
a serious view of the situation, and we earnestly hope 
that the voluntary support of their measures—on which 
voluntary support so much is still made to depend—will be 
whole-hearted and persistent. We confess that we have some 
misgivings about the fixing of maximum prices. A high or 
rising price is always a signal to traders: “ Here is the oppor- 
tunity for you to make money.” If no such signal is given it 
is not worth while for the traders to rush to the rescue, and the 
fixed price simply means an increasing scarcity. The inrush of 
goods which come in response to tempting offers simulta- 
neously reduces both scarcity and prices. We must not forget, 
however, that though in normal times fixed prices would make 
scarcity worse than ever, men are now equipped with a won- 
derful patriotic motive which exalts and purifies their actions, 
drives them to higher efforts, and in a word relaxes the 
compelling power of the interests which govern them entirely 
in times of peace. It may be therefore that the results of 
fixed prices will be less harmful than all economic experience 
would lead us to expect. We suggest the possible danger, but 
we have no thought of watching the Government experiment 


with anything but sympathy and ardent hopes for 
its success. 
We cannot forbear from making one further comment. It 


seems to us a thing ludicrously out of proportion for the 
Government to rail at the buying of sweets—largely bought 
by girls in munition factories for their solace—-when they leave 
the drink question alone. We well understand the annoyance 
of housewives who cannot buy sugar while they see confec- 
tioners’ shops loaded with mere luxuries, but after all the 
sweets do little harm. The materials of the drink trade employ 
for their production and distribution hundreds of thousands 
of strong men ; their transport blocks railways and roads and 
fills ships; millions of money are wasted; and industrial 
energy 1s greatly reduced. Once more—why not prohibition 
for the war? We ask not as teetotalers but as war-winners. 





SHORTEN THE WAR.—II. COMPULSORY 
VOLUNTEERING. 

W E showed last week how the war might be shortened 
by stimulating the surrender of German soldiers, 

and the weakening of German man-power be thereby achieved. 

To-day we desire to point out how our man-power might be 

strengthened by a system of compulsory Volunteering for men 

over military age. 

The whole of the manhood of Great Britain up to the age 
of forty-one are either fighting or preparing to fight, 
with the exception of those men who are physically unfit, 
or those of whom it has been decided that they are doing 
work at home so important that they cannot be spared for 
the field. It is notorious that a certain number of men have 
been improperly exempted, and that either women or male 
substitutes of over forty-one should be found for them ; 
but we are working towards a satisfactory solution of this 
loss of power, and in any case the principle of compulsory war 
service up to forty-one is with us. That ts a great gain, but 
it is not enough. We are convinced that we shall not 
get through the war without compulsorily bringing into our 
war organization all males between the ages of forty-one 
and sixty-one who are not medically unfit, training them 
to arms in their spare time, and placing them at the disposal 
of the military authorities for home defence in case of invasion 
or other great emergency. The Government may put off 
laying this duty upon the middle-aged, but we are quite 
certain that sooner or later they will have to face the problem, 
and will have to solve it in the way we have suggested. They 
must array the whole nation as the Germans are about to array 
the German nation. We shall not win the war without 
resort to this plan; or rather if we neglect to train and 
organize the men over military we shall not be 
able to win the war without running risks which no sane body 
of men would dare torun. The Government may of course 
postpone matters for three or even six months, but the time 
will come for all that. The only difference will be that if it 
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comes after an undue prolongation of the policy of the ostrich, 
the difficulties will be greater, not less, than if the matter be 
at once faced in earnest. 

The essential thing is to train, organize, and equip the 
men over military age in such a way that the commerce of the 
country will not be dislocated, and that the men to whom 
home defence will be entrusted will be able to continue to earn 
their own living as they do now, and earn it without un- 
necessary friction and without having imposed upon them 
burdens too hard to bear. Happily, we have already been 
taught how this can be done, for a very large number of men 
have done and are doing this very thing. That self- 
organized Volunteer Force whose fortunes have been constantly 
followed in the Spectator, and whose Central Organization 
was at a moment of difficulty supported by the generosity of 


Spectator readers, the force which has now been recognized | 


and taken over by the Government and has won such generous 
praise from Lord French, Sir Francis Lloyd, and other mili- 
tary authorities of the first order, may be said to be founded 
znd maintained upon the following principle: Unless invasion 
takes place and the Volunteer passes automatically from a Volun- 
teer into a Regular, he shall never be deprived of the opportunity 
ef earning his own livelihood. He shall never be forced to 
train or work under conditions which render it impossible for 
him to discharge the duties in civil life, whether of factory, 
shop, office, or profession, which enable him to live and main- 
tain his wife and family, and make his contribution to the 
industrial and commercial energy of the nation. The Volun- 
teers have elaborated a system so elastic that it fits the bread- 
winner without galling him, and yet provides sufficient 
time for training and a considerable amount of time even 
for actual service before embodiment. The simple secret con- 
sists, as we have often said in these columns, in getting 
men to subscribe as it were their out-of-office and re- 
ereation hours, their off-duty time, to preparing themselves 
for defending their homes and liberties in arms. The Volunteer 
gives up to the Mother Country that leisure which in old days 
he thought quite honestly was meant for golf or cricket or 
football or a dozen other amusements. He has, so to speak, 
spontaneously sacrificed his Saturday afternoon golf, his 
Sunday walk, or his evening game of billiards to his country’s 
call—an act of self-negation rendered all the more notable by 
the fact that at the beginning of the Volunteer movement 
his efforts were repelled by the War Office, not merely with 
chill contempt, but even with threats and menaces. Though 
every one now speaks well of the Volunteers, we recall the 
time two years ago when persons who, like the present writer, 
advocated the formation of Volunteer Corps with all the 
energy at their command, were treated almost as if they 
were criminal lunatics, and solemnly warned that somehow 
or other, though it was never explained how, they were taking 
action which would lead to the ruin of the country. And 
yet we never advocated Volunteering except for those over 
military age ! 

The time has now come when the Government must make 
all men between forty-one and sixty-one who are medically 
fit do what the original Volunteers did spontaneously and 
of their own free will. There must, in a word, be compulsory 
Volunteering. A good many people, including a correspondent 
in this week’s Spectator, have protested against the use of the 
word “ Volunteering ” under such conditions as we propose. 
As a matter of fact, however, we see no objection. At any 
rate, there are plenty of precedents in the history of the 
English-speaking race. The legislation of Mr. Pitt and his 
successors in power during the Napoleonic Wars in effect 
established compulsory Volunteering, and equally compulsory 
in fact, though not in name, was the Volunteering on which 
Mr. Lincoln’s military policy rested. In both cases men 
were told that they could only be exempted from service in 
the Regular Army or the Militia if they joined and remained 
in a Volunteer Corps. This is probably the best way in which 
the compulsion of the men over forty could be established. 
It is the way in which the elastic, and therefore cheap 
as well as efficient, organization of the Volunteers can be 
maintained. We would enact that every man medically fit 
between forty-one and sixty-one should be deemed to be a 
member of the Home Defence, or Reserve, Army, to use the 
phrase of the Napoleonic period, unless he should have joined 
some recognized Volunteer Corps. Further, the Army Council 
should be empowered to make such regulations for the training 
and organization in suitable units of such men as refused or 
neglected to obtain exemption by becoming enrolled in a 
Volunteer Corps, and became automatically members of the 
Army of Reserve. The less onerous and the more honourable 
status of the Volunteers would obviously make the majority 


elect for service with the Volunteers under the present system 
which would not be altered. ‘ . 
Many persons will no doubt ask us why we propose: to 
plunge into all the difficulties connected with compulsion 
when the Volunteer Force is doing so well, and when it js 
clear that if the Government liked to come forward more 
openly with offers of assistance to poor corps, and would 
find arms and equipment, the Volunteers might, without 
any of the disturbances caused by force, be raised to some 
three hundred thousand men. Our answer is very simple 
| and we are sure perfectly sound, though it is not ono 
which may be accepted by our critics. We want 
compulsory Volunteering because we are anxious above all 
things that an obligation not too hard for them to bear shall 
be laid upon the men of non-military age. We deem 
it of the most vital importance to the welfare of the 
nation that none of the men who remain in this country 
and to whom its home defence will be entrusted shall 
be, either in the matter of training or service, deprived 
of the opportunity of earning their own livelihood or even hays 
that ability impaired in the slightest degree. Further, we wish 
it in order that their health shall not suffer by their being 
asked or expected to undertake more military work than 
they can safely accomplish, unless of course some great 
national emergency makes it necessary for them to bear 
any strain required and to spend themselves, no matter what 
their age or strength, for the good of the nation. Now nothing 
is clearer to any one who has studied the problem of how to 
use the Volunteers without breaking down the best men in 
the force than the following proposition. The more Volunteers 
there are the easier it is to train them, to make use of them 
for those duties which half-time or quarter-time or even one- 
tenth-time home soldiers can perform, and so set free whole- 
time soldiers for the front. If the personnel of a battalion of 
Volunteers could be doubled—raised to, say, fifteen hundred 
men—it would be far easier than it is now for the 
unit, even before embodiment, to do a certain amount 
of guard and similar work. At present, under the 
system by which we only skim the cream of men over mili- 
tary age for Volunteers, there is an enormous amount 
of waste in time and labour. For example, with a great deal 
of difficulty and labour we bring men by special trains and 
other modes of conveyance to dig trenches or to perform guard 
work at places distant from their homes because they are the 
only men available and because they are zealous and self-sacri- 
ficing. The ideal of course is to make use of the men of non- 
military age who are already on the spot. But just now as 
often as not they are not Volunteers. If however every man not 
medically unfit were in the Volunteers, andafter he had finished 
his drill and his musketry training still remained in the Volun- 
teers, it would in almost every case be found that where a piece of 
work had to be done the Volunteers actually living within march- 
ing distance of that work could be utilized for its performance. 
Look at what happens now. We take a purely imaginary 
case. A piece of trench-digging has to be done in some 
portion of Essex. Now it may often happen that the men 
who dig this trench are brought from the South or West of 
London and its suburbs. But this strain is laid upon the 
Volunteers because there are not enough of them—because 
| owing to there being no system of compulsion the men close 
to the place where the digging has to be done have not been 
organized to do it. In the same way, if there is a vulnerable 
point—a munition factory or some other place of the kind— 
| to guard, the guard ought to be provided as far as possible 
| locally, and not by people scraped together from distant 
places where it happens that the spirit of Volunteering 
is strong and the men keen and eager. In a word, the great 
enlargement of the Volunteer Force which would take place 
under a system of compulsory Volunteering would enormously 
lessen the labour of the Volunteers. But though we are con- 
vinced that compulsion would spread the work to be done 
over a force five or possibly ten times as large as it is now, it 
must not be supposed that a vast amount of actual work would 
be cast upon the Volunteers. What would be cast upon them 
would be training in arms and proper organization, which 
would cover England and Scotland with units that would even 
on the first day of embodiment make a fair show, and after a 
fortnight of embodiment provide troops of considerable utility 
for defence purposes. Embodiment would mean not a con- 
fused, restless, and irresponsible levée en masse, but a calling 
to arms of people who at any rate knew the alphabet of their 
business, and, what is more important, were in recognized 
units in which they understood what their place was and whom 
they hadtoobey. Ifyouhave done forty drills with a battalion 
you are not a perfect soldier, you are not even the beginnings 
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ofa fair soldier, but at any rate you are very much better than 
a man in a half-excited, half-suspicious, and altogether despair- 
ing mob. We want to make Volunteering in many ways much 
easier than it is now —?, » large numbers and an efficient 
system of organization. But this we can do—and we may 
indeed say this we can only do—by the application of compul- 
sion to men over military age. 

There remains the problem of the rural districts. It is 
quite easy to organize the Town Guards in towns or in urban 
areas, but when you come to the true country district 
the problem is much more difficult. Personally we believe 
the solution which will be found to work the best will be the 
solution which, unless we are mistaken, our fathers and 
grandfathers adopted in the “sixties ”"—the making of the 
company, or even the platoon, not the battalion, the rural 
unit, Then we should not see the absurdity of a rural labourer 
being asked to trudge five miles in the winter to do an hour’s 
drill with his brother-recruits. A man must not be asked 
to go more than a mile beyond his village. But here again 
the numbers which compulsion would bring would greatly 
facilitate matters. If there are only five men in the village 
who will volunteer under present conditions, and if the next 
village is three or four miles away, their case. is hopeless. 
If under compulsion there are fifty men available, the giving 
them an elementary training in arms becomes a far easier 
and more practical proposition. 





ENGLISH VERSUS GERMAN BANKING. 


I AST week Mr. George Pownall, President of the Institute 
4 of Bankers, delivered in the hall of the Skinners’ 
Company an address which is an excellent antidote to much 
of the loose nonsense which has been uttered in the Press and 
on the platform about the failure of English banking. It 
might have been imagined that the mere fact that London is 
the banking centre of the world would have made critics of 
English banking pause before making their criticisms. They 
might also have reflected that the enormous and world-wide 
trade maintained by the United Kingdom could hardly have 
been conducted on such an ever-expanding scale if the bankers 
of London, where that trade is financed, were as incompetent 
and as reluctant to assist the interests of the country as is so 
often alleged. Mr. Pownall in his extremely able paper deals 
with the general contrast between English and German banking 
methods, and shows that totally different conceptions under- 
lie the two systems. It may be that the German system 
suits Germany, but “ we should steadily bear in mind that 
England is not Germany, and that to apply a common method 
under dissimilar conditions is to ask for dissimilar results.” 
The essential characteristic of the German system is that 
the German banker is directly involved in the success or 
failure of particular industrial concerns. He is in effect a 
partner in the business, and thus ceases to be in the English 
sense of the word a banker and becomes a trader. Since his 
prosperity is bound up with the success or failure of the 
industries in which his money is placed he must claim a control 
over those industries. He is represented on the Board of 
Management and exercises a direct influence on the way in 
which the business is conducted. It may safely be assumed 
that neither English nor Scottish business men would welcome 
a partnership with their bankers involving such a control as 
this. In England the banker “ is not a partner, he is a tem- 
porary lender of credit.” More than that, he is a trustee for 
the ready money of his customers. His primary business is to 
take care of the money deposited with him, and to be ready 
to return it at 2 moment’s notice to those who have trusted 
their possessions to his custody. In order to be in a position 
to do this he must not lend the money of his customers except 
under conditions which will permit him to feel confident of 
having always ready a sufficient balance to meet their calls. 
Consequently, as Bagehot wrote, “* while adventure is the life 
of commerce, caution is the life of banking.” In other words, 
the English system differentiates the functions of the banker 
and the trader ; the German system combines the two. 
Before the war it was the fashion with a certain school of 
thought to glorify everything that was German, and to 
point to the marvellous progress of the German Empire. 
That is partly the outcome of the English habit of self- 
depreciation. It is a habit that can be exaggerated. That 
German commerce and German shipping were expanding 
before the war is perfectly true. It would be a marvel if a 
highly industrions, intellectual people with remarkable 
natural resources at their doors did not succeed in extending 
commercially and industrially. But there never was any 


reason why we should have been ashamed of our relative! that character and its pre-eminence dies. 











progress. In many respects that progress was even more 
rapid than the progress of Germany. Especially was this 
the case with.our mercantile marine, with the result that 
we are now able, in spite of German submarines, not only 
to carry on our own commerce, but to render priceless 
assistance to our Allies by supplying them with the tonnage 
which they need for the importation of the necessaries of 
life and the necessaries of war. In another respect our 
relative growth before the war has helped us as much, or if 
possible even more. The latter-day critics of English banking 
are fond of complaining that the London banker was readier 
to finance foreign trade than to render assistance to the 
struggling home trader. Whether the English banker did 
or did not neglect the home trader is a point to be dealt 
with presently. He certainly did finance our foreign trade, 
and by doing so he built up the credit of the City of London, 
which has been of incalculable value to the whole Empire 
for the financing of the present war. 

Another achievement of the English banking system of 
which we are reaping the fruits to-day is the popularization 
of payments by cheque. Until Englishmen travel in other 
countries they seldom realize how immensely more developed 
is the practice of payments by cheque in this country than 
in any other. The economy of the system can hardly be 
overestimated. Instead of hoarding gold or notes as a 
Frenchman does, the Englishman deposits money in the 
bank and draws against it as the need arises, and the banker 
meanwhile uses that money to finance commerce, or in the 
present crisis to finance the war. 

The most specific accusation made against English bankers 
is that they do not give sufficient assistance and encouragement 
to the small manufacturer or small farmer or small trader. 
This accusation is supported by a good deal of sentimental 
writing about the good old days when the country banker 
lent money in large amounts to little men on their personal 
credit. As Mr. Pownall points out, the partial disappearance of 
this practice in England—it is said still to prevail in Scotland 
—is due not to any inherent vice in English bankers, but to 
the necessary change of conditions brought about by the 
mere growth in the size of the community. When everybody 
knew everybody it was possible for a banker to judge of the 
probable solvency of persons to whom he lent. In a much 
larger and much more mobile community such methods are 
impossible. But those who know the facts will bear witness 
that English bankers do still, where the conditions justify the 
proceeding, lend very largely on the personal credit of 
customers seeking accommodation. It must however be 
borne in mind that the decline of the small manufacturer 
and the small trader is not due to lack of banking facilities 
so much as to changes in the other conditions of industry and 
commerce. The big concern has many economic advantages 
which a small concern can never hope to secure. A wheel- 
barrow cannot compete with a motor-lorry. 

Another extremely important point dealt with by Mr. 
Pownall is the question of foreign bankers in the City of 
London. A considerable agitation has been going on in a 
section of the Press on that point for some time. That 
enemy bankers should be permitted themselves to carry 
on banking operations during the war would clearly be in- 
tolerable. But as far as can be gathered there is no justifica- 
tion for the belief that they are doing so. The foreign banks 
have passed into the control of the Board of Trade, and their 
business is conducted under the supervision of that Depart- 
ment. The real question at issue is whether these banks 
should be wound up altogether and the business immediately 
disposed of. It is admitted that the process of winding up 
must take some time, and the controversy in effect turns on a 
question of detail—namely, whether the Board of Trade has 
been sufficiently prompt in the winding-up operations. That 
is clearly not a point on which the outside public can 
dogmatize. 

There remains however the important question what is 
to be the position of German banks in London after the 
war. This is an entirely different issue. At the present 
moment a good many of us are in the mood to feel that we 
never wish to see any kind of German within our country 
again; but it is quite certain that this attitude of mind 
will not endure for ever, and it is equally certain that if we 
prevent German bankers from establishing themselves in 
London after the war they will take their business elsewhere, 
and to that extent London will lose its character as an inter 
national banking centre. Mr. Pownall well expresses the main 
proposition : “ It is the universality of London, its cosmo- 
politan composition, that creates its character. Deprive it of 
We cannot, in a 
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word, retain our position as bankers of the world unless we 
allow foreign bankers to settle among us. 

The above considerations are of extreme importance at 
the present moment when not only the newspaper Press 
but also Cabinet Ministers are permitting themselves to be 
led away by impatient cries. On the one hand, there is the 
popular conception that we can in some way win the war by 
denouncing German bankers. On the other hand, there is the 
demand—to which the Government are lending in our 
judgment too much support—for the establishment of some 
new kind of bank out of the taxpayer’s money to undertake 
business that no ordinary banker would look at. Both these 
movements are extremely dangerous. We have built up a magni- 
ficent position as the bankers of the world by sound methods 
of individual enterprise. We shall do nothing to preserve that 
position by starting new methods which require a State sub- 
sidy to give them vitality ; and still less shall we preserve 
our international position by forgetting that our main business 
is to defeat the German armies in the field and the German 
Navy on the water, and that everything else is subsidiary 
to that purpose. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
‘TN a conversation about conditions after the war the writer 
heard some one remark the other day that wealth would 
not be visibly diminished but that it would be in the hands of a 
new class. The speaker was thinking of the contractors and manu- 
facturers who are said to be making fortunes. Very likely a new 
character of some sort, though not a wholly new character we are 
sure, will belong to Park Lane, and Belgrave Square, and Grosvenor 
Square after the war. All great cpochs change tho balance of 
wealth, and the epoch of the Great War will at least be equal in 
influence to that of what is called the Industrial Revolution. Inci- 
dentally the Great War is carrying an industrial revolution with it. 
The territorial class, as we know it, may take a further stride down 
the slope from the heights of affluence which long ago it held 
alone. But we think he would take a very short view who supposes 
that the territorial class will surrender its place of influence and 
repute to some new class. The territorial class may change, as 
it has in the past, but it will go on. It will do better than go on; 
it will carry on, for we are old-fashioned enough to think, in spite 
of the Land Reformers of the pre-bellum days (what do they think 
now, by the way ?), that the country gentleman class serves the State 
with higher public spirit than any other class that can be named. 
To think that a class which freely acknowledges responsibilities will 
go under is to credit the British people with less seriousness than 
they really possess. Perhaps the future necessities of agriculture 
may require great estates to be split up in order that the land may 
be cultivated more intensively. The general belief to-day is that 
intensive farming postulates smaller holdings, and it may easily 
be believed that the safety of the country will require us to produce 
a very large part of our food at home. But even so there will still 
be a territorial class—men rooted to the land, influencing the 
progress of the countryside, setting an example of service in rural 
affairs, and probably regarding the business of owning land as much 
more of a profession than it is commonly held to be to-day. The 
war has been a great demonstration of the self-sacrifice and vehement 
sense of duty of the country gentlemen and their families. Nearly 
all classes of course have done nobly. But among the “ press of 
knights’ none commands our admiration more than the country 
gentleman. Others have gone to the war; he has simply rushed 
into it. 
We have before us a little book called The English Country Gentle- 
man in Literature, by Mr. Guy N. Pocock (Blackie and Son, Is.), 
and it shows very plainly a continuity of good fellowship and solid | 








and likable qualities. These qualities may have many visible 
defects and limitations, but when a national emergency comes 
the good fellowship expresses itself in its highest form of intense 
loyalty to the community. The franklin described by Chaucer | 
was the squire whom we like to think of as typical—a ruddy-faced 
John Bull of a man. With such a squire as one of his companions 
Chaucer set out from the Tabard on his Easter jaunt to Canterbury. 
In the fourteenth century the pilgrimage was already more of a | 
holiday than a religious observance. ‘“ Prototype of the fox- 
hunting, sport-loving country gentleman of the eighteenth century,” 
says Mr. Pocock, “ he [the squire] loved to keep open house and 
an ample board. He is a member of Parliament, and a county 
magistrate ; and at session time his friend the lawyer is a frequent 
guest at his liberal table.” Chaucer's description of his hospitality 
& unforgettable :-— 
* Withoute bake mete was nevere his hous, 

Of flessch and fissch, and that so plentyuous, 

Hit snewed in his hous of mete and drynke, 

Uf alice deyntees that men cowde thynke. 








re 
After the sondry sesouns of the yoer, 
So changed he his mete and his soper. 
Ful many a fat partrich had he in mewe, 
And many a brem and many a luce in stewe, 
Woo was his cook, but-if his sauce wero 
Poynaunt and sharp, and ready al his gere.” 


We can see the amplitude of that groaning board when it snowed 
meat and drink, And the squire understood his food too; his 
sauces were piquant and his “ gere ” (plate) was evidently cherished 
Such was an early example of the men, with their faults as well ag 
their virtues, who have done more unpaid service for the country 
than any other class, The type did not change materially till the 
Industrial Revolution. The vicissitudes in learning were more notice. 
able than anything else connected with the class, Macaulay’s picture 
of a seventcenth-century squire, half a lout and half a very conscious 
aristocrat, knowing exactly who had and who had not armorial 
rights, is famous. The language of that squire was the language 
of the stables and the grooms. And to this day, though the language 
of well-bred men has practically reached a universal standard, there 
are old-fashioned phrases and pronunciations which relate long. 
established members of the territorial class to their old origins— 
stray phrases and pronunciations in which the highest and the 
lowest classes meet on common ground. Addison's Sir Roger de 
Coverley is a more genial and lovable figure of course than the 
regular type of eighteenth-century squire. He is as much above 
the norm as Macaulay’s picture is probably below the seventeenth- 
century norm. On the whole the eighteenth-century squire suffered 
by being made a familiar figure of theatrical comedy. Tony 
Lumpkin, Bob Acres, and Sir Tunbelly Clumsy are good-natured 
parodies, but still parodies. Squire Western with his alternations 
of plethoric wrath and beaming good nature is more true to type. 
The novelist was more serious than the dramatist. 


Of all descriptions of the English country gentleman none is 
more pleasing than that of Washington Irving :— 


“John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain, downright, matter-of-fact 
fellow, with much less of poetry about him than rich prose There 
is little of romance in his nature, but a vast deal of strong natural 
fecling. He excels in humour moro than in wit; is jolly rather than 
gay; melancholy rather than morose ; can easily be moved to a sudden 
tear, or surprised into a broad laugh; but he loathes sentiment, and 
has no turn for light pleasantry. He is a boon companion, if you allow 
him to have his humour, and to talk about himself; and he will stand 
by a friend in a quarrel with life and purse, however soundly he may 
be cudgelled. In this last respect, to tell the truth, he has a propensity 
to be somewhat too ready. He is a busy-minded personage, who 
thinks not merely for himself and family, but for all the country round, 
and is most generously disposed to everybody's champion. He 
is continually volunteering his services to settle his neighbours’ affairs, 
and takes it in great dudgeon if they engage in any matter of consequence 
without asking his advice; though he seldom engages in any friendly 
office of the kind without finishing by getting into a squabble with 
all — and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. He unluckily 
took lessons in his youth in the noble science of defence, and having 
accomplished himself in the use of his limbs and his weapons, and 
become a perfect master at boxing and cudgel-play, he has had a 
troublesome life of it ever since. He cannot hear of a quarrel between 
the most distant of his neighbours, but he begins incontinently to fumble 
with the head of his cudgel, and consider whether his interest or honour 
does not require that he should meddle in the broil. Indeed, he has 
extended his relations of pride and policy so completely over the whole 
country, that no event can take place without infringing some of his 
finely-spun rights and dignities. Couched in his little domain, with 
these filaments stretching forth in every direction, he is like somo 
choleric, bottle-bellied old spider, who has woven his web over a whole 
chamber, so that a fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without startling 
his repose, and causing him to sally forth wrathfully from his den. 
Though really a good-hearted, good-tempered old fellow at bottom, 
yet he is singularly fond of being in the midst of contention. It is 
one of his peculiarities, however, that he only relishes the beginning 
of an affray ; he always goes into a fight with alacrity, but comes out 
of it grumbling, even when victorious ; and though no one fights with 
more obstinacy to carry a contested point, yet, when the battle is 
over, and he comes to the reconciliation, he is so much taken up with 
the mere shaking of hands, that he is apt to let his antagonist pocket 
all that they have been quarrelling about. It is not, therefore, fighting 
that he ought so much to be on his guard against, as making friends.” 


We cannot remember that any novelist has really done justice to 
the unfailing love of animals among country gentlemen, though 
Fielding has suggested it, and so has George Eliot in her account 
of the peculiar wrath of the squire in Silas Marner when he hears 
that his horse has been staked. 


Mr. Pocock might easily have drawn on Ivanhoe for Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman scenes of country life, on Westward Ho! for Tudor 
gentlemen, on T'ristram Shandy for eighteenth-century gentlemen, 
and so on. He has not laid Shakespeare under contribution at all. 
But, after all, he does not profess to do more than choose a few 
examples. We should like, however, to say a special word in praise 
of the delightful scenes in 7'ristram Shandy which illustrate the 
very fricndly and, in the best sense, familiar relations between 
employers and servants in the middle of the cighteenth century. 
Ilere was confidence and mutual affection meeting on easy terms 
without any injury to respect or dignity. 
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Tristram Shandy leads us on to a reflection on the probable 
changes in our own territorial class. Mr. Shandy, “‘.of that ilk,” 
for he lived at Shandy Hall, was partly a country gentleman and 
partly a pragmatical philosopher, but he was—or had been—also 
a Turkey merchant. The combination of landowner and merchant 
was comparatively rare in the eighteenth century. The English 
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territorial class having no absurd Austrian-like exclusiveness in | 


marriage, has continually imported new strains, but till compara- 
tively recent times the importations came from retired adminis 
trators, retired soldiers and sailors, and so forth. The fusion of 
the merchant classes with the landowners is, however, already 
perfectly familiar. This will of course become more marked, and 
a very good thing it has been in the past. and a very good thing 
it will be in the future. The incoming stream of other interests, 
other knowledge, and other aptitudes is a splendid reinforcement 
of a more or less standing class. Nor does the reinforcement come 
only from one side. If the princes of trade contribute their capa- 
bilities, they derive the tradition of responsibility and public service 
which, whatever the critics may say, has always distinguished the 
Jandowners. As an example of other interests bursting in upon 
the comparative stagnation of a quict English countryside, we 
remember hearing of a retired Anglo-Indian Judge who, when sitting 
as a Magistrate, used to take his notes in Persian—a language he 
had learned in the times when East India Company servants em- 
ployed Persian as the regular language of the Indian Law Courts. 
As for the industrial reinforcement, perhaps we may justly attribute 
to it the sturdy Radical tone observable here and there among 
landowners who discountenance a too rigorous administration of the 
laws about poaching or an unscrupulous complaisance towards those 
enemies of the public who encroach upon common rights and rights 
of way. 

We quoted last week from a pamphlet written in 1804 by a 
squire called Richard Whitworth, of Batchacre Park, Salop, about 
the right of Volunteers to resign. He was indeed a Radical squire of 
the sort we have in mind. We have other pamphlets by him before 
us, and we gather that he was continually up in arms against some 
abuse. He was always tilting at some public authority which had 
exceeded its rights or neglected its duties. Here, for example, is 
an essay pitched im the Socratic form of question and answer on 
the duties of the county in the matter of building bridges. His 
explanation of the narrowness of the existing bridges is very 
interesting. The reason was that when the bridges were built all 
the merchandise was carried to the towns on pack-horses. This 
worthy squire, indeed, strikes right back, without knowing it, to 
the Anglo-Saxon obligation which historians call the Trinoda 
Necessitas ; the triple obligation of serving in the host, of repairing 
and building bridges, and of building and maintaining fortresses, 
or,as we should say, digging trenches. We cannot leave the subject 
of the reinforcement of the country gentlemen with a better 
example, or one that offers more reassurance for the changes to 
come, 





A FABLE FOR PSYCHICAL INVESTIGATORS. 

DESIRE to put before your readers what I may call a fable 

illustrative of some of the difficulties which must attend 
communication between the living and the dead if the conditions 
are what they are alleged to be. My fable is also designed to show 
what it is reasonable to expect and not to expect in the matter 
of positive statements as to the life beyond the grave. 

Granted that the channels of communication are what they are, 
granted also that it is impossible to express the unknown in terms 
of the known, and granted further the imperfect working of the 
human brain when it is subject to the shock of personal emotion, 
we must not expect lucidity, but, on the contrary, a somewhat 
opaque mixture. Whether that mixture is what many people think 
it is, and whether we shall learn to clarify it, or whether it is an 
illusion of the brain exploited by man’s power of self-deception 
assisted by baser influences, remains to be seen. But in any case, 
though there are of course certain dangers, it is right and reasonable 
to investigate the phenomena, or alleged phenomena, as long as 
they are investigated in a scientific spirit. No one proposes to stop 
chemical inquiry because foolish people may poison themselves or 
blow themselves up. Similarly, provided the dangers are under- 
stood, psychic investigation ought not to be forbidden or hindered 
merely because certain psychological and moral risks attach thereto. 

Now for the fable to illustrate the conditions under which the 
spirits of dead men appear to communicate, or at any rate under 
which it is alleged that they are communicating. Let us suppose 
& son to have left home on an exploratory expedition into the heart 
of the Andes, an expedition accompanied by risks so great that his 
family have almost given up the hope of ever receiving any communi- 
cation from him again. The son, however, survives the dangers 
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and difficulties of his journey and arrives safely at the capital of 

Bolivia. Here he finds that an American inventor has just perfected 
a new system of long-distance wireless telephony, but one which 
it is alleged cannot be worked except through the inventor's two 
experts at La Paz and in London. In order, that is, to get a 
| communication through, the would-be telephoner must stand by 
the wireless expert and give him the message, and he in turn must 
give it to the wireless expert in London. The wireless expert in 
London must then pass it on to the father, who has been brought 
to the office to hear the message. This means that the form of the 
message would have to be as follows: “ Tell my father that I am 
here, and that I want him to know that I am safe and well, &c.” 
—She says I am to tell you that he says he is alive and well, 
&e., &c.” A simple message of that kind is perhaps not very 
difficult to get through, and is not much hindered by the method 
of communication. But now suppose that the father, who had 
been summoned to the wireless office in London, is inclined to be 
somewhat suspicious ef the new invention and very doubtful 
whether it is really his son who is communicating suspects, in fact, 
that the whole thing is an imposture. Suppose, further, that he 
would be predisposed to adopt this attitude because he has heard 
of other people who have been grossly deceived and robbed of 
money and of happiness through impostors working an alleged 
invention of a similar kind. Even though he would like beyond 
anything else in the world to know that his son was alive and 
was communicating with him, he would feel it necessary to be 
sceptical. The very intensity of his desire to be assured of his 
son's safety would make him brace himself to defeat any idea of 
deception. He cannot accept the statements reeled off by the 
two operators, but must endeavour to get immediate proof that 
the communication is genuine. 


Therefore he at once clamours for something which shall have 
evidential value. This of course is absolutely necessary. But then 
the trouble of this system of communication begins. The father 
demanding proof has to convey his inquiries through the minds of 
the two operators, and has to switch the interview off on to identifica- 
tion lines. But unfortunately these operators are not able to make 
their own minds act automatically and like a machine. Neither 
can entirely resist the temptation to help out and improve the 
communication—to make short-cuts, as they would say. They 
cannot help their own minds interpreting the expressions of the 
man on the other side. Be this as it may, there is no other way but 
to set going the memories of the father and of the son in order to 
establish the identity of the traveller. And a bewildering business 
it is. “‘Can you tell me something which is not at the moment 
known to me, but which is known to other people, in order that I 
can verify it? This will show that it is my son who is talking 
and not an impostor.” In these circumstances, and especially if 
the son had never thought of identification signs before, he may 
very well take some incident in his life which he has partially for- 
gotten, or at any rate one where recollection has diverged a good 
deal from the recollection of others, and give it in such a way that 
it would distinctly suggest fraud or else total ignorance. And 
even if something of real evidential value might appear to emerge, 
it might be so much clouded by other matter as to lose its relevance. 
But what are we to say if, after inconclusive evidence of identity, 
the traveller—quite as deeply anxious to communicate with his 
father as the father with him—were to try, by means of the dis- 
tracting mechanism we have described, to get through some account 
of the strange and soul-shaking experiences which he has undergone 
in his voyage of exploration? Suppose he has made a wonderfuj 
discovery, has found a city inhabited by an entirely new people 
endowed with wonderful powers, talking a new language, wilh a 
new scheme of thought, and possessed of psychical powers far 
superior to and wholly different in kind as well as in degree from 
ours—people with a divergent attitude towards life and death, and 
urther who live under different physical conditions from ours. 
He is passionately anxious to get some account of these wonders 
into his father’s mind, but at once is perplexed with the difficulty 
of describing the unknown in terms of the known. Ought we to be 
surprised if in view of these facts the description—though it may 








contain unaccountable flashes—seems vague and occasionally 
| ridiculous, and if the communications become dashed with doubt 
| and hesitation, and often appear mean and absurd when one might 
most expect them to be full of moment and dignity ? Yet surely 
these unsatisfactory circumstances should not make a wise man 
| say in a pet that he refuses to listen to any more messages. Rather 
it should make a reasonable person say that we must not expect 
perfection all in a moment from the Andean w.re'e.s system, or look 
to a half-developed invention for a limpid stream of exposition 
concerning the wonders of a newly discovered world ! 


The system of communication I have described in my explanatory 
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fable is not analogous in every particular to that which took place 
in the case of the communications between Raymond Lodge and 
his father and mother and his brothers and sisters described in 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s book Raymond ; or, Life and Death, but it is 
sufficiently like to be of service to the investigator. As a rule there 
was a “sensitive”? who went into something in the nature of a 
trance, and an alleged spirit control, or, as I should say, operator 
on the other side, who purported to put Raymond Lodge’s messages 
through, sometimes in the oratio obliqua, “‘He says that, &c.,” 
but constantly broken in upon by verbatim reports, “I do wish, 
Father, &c.,” this being again interrupted by sotto voce explanatory 
comments by the spirit medium—i.e., the medium at the son’s 
end—and by interlarded scraps of dialogue between certain spirit 
interlocutors. Finally, there were raids on the conversations by 
other alleged communicators on the other side. To people who 
have never studied the matter in detail this muddle may seem to 
lead to nothing but a hopeless fog. Yet curiously out of this very 
muddle come in many cases some of the most impressive indications 
that we are dealing with realities and not folly or fraud. One 
occasionally catches, or once again let me say, since I do not want 
to beg the question, appears to catch, the mediums in the spirit 
world and here guessing at the communication which is being made, 
and guessing wrong—trying to improve the message and spoiling it. 
Yet all the time the father or other sitter, owing to the use of his 
own memory and logical faculty, has been able to see far quicker and 
better than the medium what the spirit communicator is driving at. 
Suppcse, for instance, a spirit medium were to say: “He says 
something I cannot quite make out about a lady biting him when 
he was a little boy. Do you remember it?” This of course sounds 
nonsense to an intermediary. Yet it may be the best of good 
sense if Lady Smith was the name of the family dog. But remember, 
though I want to make people realize how difficult the system of 
communication must be if it is to be evidential, and also how diffi- 
cult if it is to tell us of things so unknown that they cannot be 
hitched on to any known thing here without something approaching 
intellectual dislocation, I do not want to prejudice the case or 
seem to be urging the readers of the Spectator to do so. I 
come with my little fable only to elucidate. At the very most 
my plea is a motion in arrest of judgment! I ask the Court to delay 
judgment till they have weighed certain new evidence which has 
just come to hand. IgNotus. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SECRECY AND DISEASE. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I regret exceedingly that last week there were no letters on 
the subject of your article “‘ Secrecy and Disease.” I hoped to 
have seen writing from abler pens than mine. Surely this matter 
is viewed from a wrong standpoint. Of those who write: “It 
cannot be generally known that the disease is now very largely 
spread by girls of between fifteen and eighteen years of age,’’ you 
soy: “‘ The appeal cannot be praised too highly for its splendid 
courage.’ Does no one see the injustice of the accusation against 
young gir!s in their teens that on this question of immorality and 
the spread of venereal disease they are the most blameworthy? 
Does any one of their accusers really think that a girl or woman 
can spread this particular disease by prostitution without being first 
of all contaminated by some man? The young women complained 
of are the product of our educational system, for many are only 
just over school age. Their education has, with few exceptions, 
been ‘“ completed ” without any instruction in the all-important 
things of their natural life—without any warning of the dangers 
to which as women they are subject. To-day hundreds of them 
are said to be little better than common prostitutes; but how can 
we justly attribute the entire blame to them? They are all sup- 
posed to be protected by the law of the land until sixteen years 
of age, yet before that age they have been ruined by men (many 
of them in the King’s uniform) and no action has been taken 
against their destroyers. In some cases where they have willingly 
rushed into danger, it is because their minds have been soiled by 
the shady pictures of the cinemas and the scarcely veiled filthiness 
of the cheap comic papers. But the soldiers, for whom so many 
are crying out for protection against these young woman, are all 
men of military age. How can they be thought of as needing 
protection from girls younger than themselves? And further, it 
seems absurd to me to call for the education of the older pros- 
titutes. They are already educated by reproach and despair, and 
they know that the wages of sin is death. The vital question to 
my mind is, Who will educate our young men? Who can protect 
them from their own evil minds and lewd conversation? Who will 
protect them from their own authorities who now distribute 
broadcast among them shields and prophylactics that they may 
hope to be thereby protected in, instead of restrained from, vice? 
Who will stir these same authorities to take action by imparting 
information and giving strong warning to those under their care 








and at least endeavouring to restrain the polluters of our race? 
Many restrictions are placed upon soldiers that it is not possible 
to place upon civilians. Would it not therefore be wise to refuse 
leave to any man known to be in a condition likely to impart 
disease either to his own wife or to another woman? As to the 
arguments in favour of compulsory notification, these do not seem 
to me to be logical. Notification for other infectious diseases was 
celled for in order that the medical authorities might be able 
efiectually to isolate for the time being the individual cases; but 
the chief difficulty with regard to venereal disease is that the 
patients shrink from calling in a medical man. Indeed, they are 
often in ignorance of the necessity for doing so. It is not antici. 
pated that these patients can notify themselves. This is not, in 
my judgment, the moment to call for fresh legislation, but much 
improvement might surely and quickly be effected by a more equal 
and energetic administration of statutes already coded, and 
especially by effective treatment and comfortable accommodation 
being provided for all sufferers from this disease whether innocent 
or guilty. By all means remove the ban of secrecy, but let no one 
be so foolish as to think that this poison in the blood of the nation 
can be removed by treatment of the disease, for it is chiefly spread 
by lustful men who definitely seek for innocent and young women 
as their victims, and truly “‘ one sinner destroyeth much good.” 
We must strive, as the Royal Commission urges, “to raise the 
moral standard and practice of the community as a whole,’~ 
I am, Sir, &c., Fiorexce E. Boorn. 

International Headquarters, London, E.C. 

(Mrs. Booth writes in anger, and like all angry people 
unjustly. It is unjust to suggest as she does that the 
brave women who asked for notification brought an accusation 
against the unfortunate girls who are infected by this terrible 
disease. They merely stated a fact which cannot possibly 
be denied. Mrs. Booth’s attempt to treat all the girls as 
injured innocents is most unwise. That they are usually less to bo 
blamed than the men may be true in many cases—it happens 
also to be our own opinion—but the view that the lusts of the 
flesh are a male monopoly will not bear investigation. What is 
wanted is a little more Christian charity and a great deal less 
rhetoric and imputing of unworthy motives to those who 
differ from one in public controversy. Unfortunately we do 
not find the true spirit in Mrs. Booth’s appeal. She will 
ask us perhaps how could she keep cool on such a subject. If 
she does we shall reply that injustice never cured a moral evil. 
Let her seek a remedy on her knees, not in the artifices of the 
advocate. Let her remember also that those whose views she 
assails do not yield to her by a_ hair’s-breadth in their 
desire to curb unchastity in men or in women and to prevent 
its dire consequences on generations yet unborn. They may be 
wrong, but their motives are as pure as we unreservedly acknow- 
ledge hers to be. In this matter neither side has a monopoly of 
virtue.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Those who wish to draw inferences as to President Wilson’s 
future policy may be assisted by a summary of the results of the 
recent election and of the conditions which prevailed in the 
various States (forty-eight in number). 

The President has apparently carried all of the States which 
lie to the south of a line drawn across the continent at about 
36.5 deg. N. Lat., together with the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri which are contiguous to that area, 
containing all of the former slave States and the three 
comparatively new States which are under infiuences more or 
less derived from them. The total electoral vote of this area is 
181, representing a population of about thirty-one and a hali 
millions (Census 1910). Its dominating political fear is negro 
supremacy, from which it suffered during the period following 
the Civil] War, ard to which it was subjected by the Republican 
Party (the party of Mr. Hughes) from 1865 to 1876. Fourteen 
of the seventeen States which it embraces have not failed to give 
their votes to the Democratic candidate for tha Presidency 
during the whole of that time (forty years). I once heard a 
Southerner of prominence say that he would “‘ vote for a yellow 
dog labelled ‘Democrat’ if there was no other Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency.” Of the other three States— 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri (‘‘ border States,” as they 
were called during the Civil War)—Kentucky was “ split” in 
1896 (Bryan’s year), Maryland was “split” in 1904 and 1908, 
and was Republican in 1896 and 1900 (both of them Bryan years), 
and Missouri was also Republican in 1904 and 1908. Local dis- 
sensions and Bryan’s continued ascendency in the Democratic 
Party suffice to account for these lapses from party attachment 
in a part of the area which is under consideration in which the 
proportion of negroes to whites is very much smaller than in the 
States which lie farther south. In a general way, it may be said 
that these 181 electoral votes are a peculiar of the Democratic 
Party—at the disposal of any candidate of that party for the 
Presidency whose personality is not absolutely offensive—a very 
unlikely disqualification. A reasonable certainty that there will 
be no truckling to the negro vote is the sine qud non. 


Mr. Wilson appears to be reasonably sure of 277 electoral votes 
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out of the total of 531. The latest figures at the time of my 
writing give him the States of California, Oregon, North Dakota, 
and New Mexico. His majority in the Electoral Colleges over 
Mr. Hughes will therefore be 23—277 to 254. Over and above the 
181 votes already mentioned, he has 96 which aro thus distributed. 
He gets 28 votes from the four Pacific States (of which California 
is the largest), 21 from the five Rocky Mountain States, 23 from 
three Prairie States (of which Kansas is the most populous), and 
he also gets the great State of Ohio with its 24 electoral votes. 
Needless to say, all of these except Ohio lie to the west of the 
Mississippi River, and over a thousand miles from the Atlantic 
coast. Their populations are in the main agricultural, pastoral, 
and mining. The great States of New York (45 electoral votes), 
Pennsylvania (38 yotes), Illinois (29 votes), Massachusetts 
(18 votes), all the other New England States—five in number— 
(26 votes), Indiana (15 votes), Michigan (15 votes), Iowa (13 votes), 
Minnesota (12 votes), have all declared against him. He has 
also failed to carry his own State of New Jersey (14 votes), of 
which he had been Governor during the two years preceding his 
inauguration as President, It is difficult to account for the very 
great majority by which he lost the State of New York, except 
upon the assumption that Tammany Hall “sold him out” in the 
City of New York. If the “ hyphenates”’ wanted to beat him 
they could probably accomplish their object (with the use cf 
money) more easily there than anywhere, especially as the Irish 
voters are almost unanimously anti-English. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to ascertain, at this distance, whether in fact the Teutons 
wanted the President beaten. The submarine “‘ embarrassment ”’ 
on the eve of the election would seem to indicate that they were 
not friendly to him. On the other hand, I am informed that a 
few days before the election Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard 
University, publicly favoured Mr. Wilson. This, however, may 
have been a mere “ blind” to cover a nefarious deal on a large 
scale in New York. How it happened that Ohio’s choice differed 
from that of her neighbours on the east, west, and north may be 
explained when fuller details arrive. 

Of the twelve States in which women voted, eleven (with 69 
electoral votes) gave their suffrages to Mr. Wilson and one (Illinois 
with 29 votes) to Mr. Hughes. 

By an unwritten law Mr. Wilson cannot be a candidate for 
a third term. Perhaps the call of his English mother and of 
his Ulster paternal ancestors from the other world may, in the 
next four years, be clearer than it has sometimes appeared to be 
during his past term of office. In any event, those of us who are 
optimists will be glad to remember that in his writings he has 
been proud to recall these facts, and to hope that when the time 
arrives for the settlement of the terms of peace his influence will 
not be cast against the cause of civilization for which his race, 
with its Allies, is now in a death-struggle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. R. H. 





THE RUSSIAN BUDGET AND PROHIBITION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sixr,—The Russian Budget for 1917 has just been submitted to the 
Duma and the Council of the Empire. Receipts from the sale of 
alcoholic liquors, which in 1913, the year before the war, 
amounted approximately to 900,000,000 roubles (290,000,000), are 
estimated in the Budget for 1917 at only 50,000,000 roubles 
(£5,000,000), and the net profits from this sale at only 10,000,000 
roubles (£1,000,000). “Thus this business,” the Budget declares, 
“has completely lost its importance as a source of State revenue, 
and other articles have taken its place.” So it would appear that 
in 1913 the people of Russia were spending on alcoholic liquors 
£90,000,000, while we in this country were estimated to be spend- 
ing £166,681,000. At the present time the Russian Budget 
estimates that the people of the Empire of Russia are spending 
only £5,000,000, whilst, on the other hand, it is estimated by the 
War Savings Committee that the people of the United Kingdom 
are spending £182,000,000. A hundred and eighty-two millions, 
compared to five millions—what a deplorable measure of our 
failure to recognize the call of the war to strenuous action in 
regard to intoxicating drink, that relentless enemy to the 
efficiency of a nation! An explanatory memorandum attached to 
the Budget points out that the taxable resources of the Empire 
have increased, almost entirely as the result of the enforcement of 
temperance. As a matter of fact, the State revenues for the 
second year of the war exceeded those of the first year by 45 per 
cent., besides which loans amounting to 8,000,000,000 roubles 
(£800,000,060) have been placed on the home money market during 
these two years. At the same time the volume of Saving Bank 
deposits is constantly increasing, as is shown by the fact that the 
deposits during the first nine months of 1916 exceeded 1,000,000 ,000 
roubles (.£100,000,000), The great value of this part of the 
splendid object-lesson which Russia is causing to pass before the 
nations of the world consists in this, that it demonstrates that 
the elasticity which the powers and resources of a country can 
show when the strangling clutch of alcohol is torn from its 
throat is absolutely phenomenal. Such, in spite of the terrible 
war in which she is engaged, is the happy position of Russia at 
the present time. “The country,” says her Financo Minister, 
M. Barck, “is unrecognizable; shirking has diminished at the 








mills, and the working capacity of the employees has increased. 
In families where not infrequently the reek of intoxication used 
to manifest itself in the most horrible forms, the inmates breathe 
freely. Crime has diminished, and an entire revolution has taken 
place in the popular psychology.” Is this happy condition of 
things likely to be permanent in Russia? Is it likely to continue 
after the war? Speaking on February 29th last, M. Barck said :— 

“ The revolution evoked by the cessation of the liquor traffic in 
the domain of our State economy, the novelty of the measures 
adopted in this direction, with their acute influence on the habits 
of the population, and finally, the presence of huge quantities of 
accumulated spirit—all this gives rise to fears lest at the close of 
the war the Government should be prone in some form or other to 
restore the sale of liquor. . . . I deem it my duty to declare, in the 
most emphatic manner, that there cannot be any return to the 
past. The beneficial effects of the measures directed to the ratifica- 
tion of temperance among the people are too clear and evident; 
observation has too convincingly testified to the reduction of crime, 
the increase of the productivity of popular labour, and the general 
improvement in the popular well-being due to these measures, for 
any Government to resolve to encroach upon the boon granted to 
the nation on the magnanimous initiative of the Sovereign 
Emperor, which has become precious to the popular consciousness, 
and has found a warm response therein.” 
The Russian Duma early in last July passed a measure per- 
manently prohibiting the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating 
liquors containing more than 1} per cent. of alcohol. The 
measure not only prohibits vodka and similar spirits, but all wine 
and beer with more than 1} per cent. of alcohol. It was intro- 
duced over the signature of no less than seventy-eight members, 
and during the debates the great success that has attended the 
suppression of the liquor traffic in Russia was emphasized by 
members from many parts of the country. An effort was mads to 
permit the sale of liquor containing 13 per cent. of alcohol, but 
this was defeated by an overwhelming majority. The measure is 
now before the Imperial Council of the Empire and the Tsar for 
final adoption. The supporters of the measure expect the Royal 
assent at an early date. What a noxious tangle of the weeds of 
heedless inefficiency, indifference to duty, hopeless misery, vice 
and sin would not the sweep of the scythe of a trenchant measure 
such as this lay low in our land.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Anprew Craia Rosrysoy. 


“ DOWNTRODDEN IRISH.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Can you find time to read what is reported out here and 
published without correction or comment of the attitude of Great 
Britain towards “ the most distressful country ’’?—I am, Sr, &c., 
North Queensland, Australia. ENGLISHMAN. 


“TRISH RELIEF FUND. 

A public meeting was held in the Shire Hall on Saturday night 
last under the auspices of the Irish Relief Fund Association. Mr. 
McGrievy occupied the chair, and was supported by Father Clancy 
and a good number of the H.A.C.B. Society. Mr. McGrievy spoke 
of the purpose of the meeting, and introduced Father Clancy. 
Father Clancy proposed the first resolution as follows: ‘ That this 
mecting joins with the whole Irish race at home and abroad in 
giving expression to their heartfelt sympathy with the distressed 
victims of the recent disturbance in Ireland.’ 

The rey. gentleman said that great distress had heen caused in 
Ireland by the recent disturbance there. A few misguided people 
in Ireland had rebelled against the oppression of England, and 
what is the result? It has penetrated the heart of every Irish- 
man. We believe there was nothing of disloyalty. We put away 
Home Rule when war broke out, and we sent the flower of our 
country, and they fought, and bled, and died, and this is the 
result. Read the records of the distress in Dublin, and of the 
deaths. England lost her senses. England has disgraced its 
name, and has done deeds worse than those whom England and 
Ireland are fighting side by side to defeat. You will perhaps 
question, Is there distress in Ireland? There is material distress, 
because the cost of living has increased sixty per cent. in Ireland 
since the war, and Ireland was over-taxed before the war. Whilst 
Ireland is suffering the increased cost of living, not a penny spent 
in munitions enters the unfortunate shores of Ireland. The 
working men of England are better off than those of Ireland. 
Ireland is always on the verge of famine, owing, not to the re- 
sourees, but to the unfortunate government she is under. The 
rev. gentleman spoke of the rebels who had been shot, and said 
in the harshness of England’s dealings with those men it had made 
martyrs of them. He asked them when he made the appeal to 
them (and not only to Irishmen, but to Englishmen, Welshmen, 
Scotchmen, and Australians) to give a helping hand in this appeal 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Quilty, who seconded the resolution, said he had much 
pleasure in doing so. He said he was there as the direct repre- 
sentative of the workers in this district, and on their behalf he 
expressed sympathy in Ireland’s distress. This rising was to be 
deplored, and the people who led those misguided men were the 
Dublin landlords. The verdict of public opinion is that they (the 
landlords) are guilty. The distress in Ireland is something un- 
imaginable. Mr. Quilty spoke of the rebel Connolly, and said his 
life work was for the working class. It has always been an 
accepted thing that when a man is ill he is reared back to life and 
then tried, but not so with Connolly. They shot him when he 
could hardly walk. Although we may deplore the actions of the 
Sinn Teiners, yet we must praise the spirit with which they were 
animated. It was the wretched conditions under which they lived 
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that goaded them on, and but for those conditions the disturbance 
would have been impossible. (Applause.) 

Mr. Vandeleur proposed the second resolution, which read as 
follows: ‘That this meeting emphatically protests against the 
harsh and unjust treatment being meted out to Ireland by the 
Asquith Government at a time when Ireland's sons are rendering 
such immense service to the Empire, and when clemency has been 
extended to the Boers, who rebelled under much less provocative 
circumstances, and wishes to express the conviction that the best 
interests of the Empire would be served by the cessation of martial 
law in Ireland, and the concession of self-government to her 
people.’ He said it gave him much pleasure to do so, firstly as an 
Australian, and secondly as an Irish Australian. He spoke 
feelingly of the oppression that existed in Ireland, and attributed 
it to the misgevernment of England. . . . He said we can 
anderstand what Ireland has suffered during a century of mis- 
yovernment, and this latest mistake is the greatest they have made 
in history. Sir E. Carson, who openly fiouted the Government, was 
promoted, whilst Sir Roger Casement was hanged. He spoke of 
James Connolly, who, he said, fought for the liberty of the worker. 
Referring to the Irishman’s love of country, he said that Irishmen 
are compelled to leave the old land to escape the misgovernment 
of Ireland. Concluding, he hoped that they would, in some 
practical manner, show sympathy with their own flesh and blood, 
and prove humanitarians. 

The subscription list was then opened, and about £200 was sub- 
scribed.”—Johnstone River Advocate, Thursday, August 3ist. 





AN IRISH PRIEST ON THE WAR. 
(To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I would be much obliged if you would give me space to 
publish enclosed letter. It is the reply of a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man to a request asking him to support a Gift Sale in Edenderry, 
King’s County, to provide Christmas parcels and comforts for the 
local soldiers who are serving at the front or elsewhere—these 
soldiers of course being Irishmen and a very large majority of 
them being Roman Catholics. The reply was sent to my wife, who 
is one of the Secretaries of the Gift Sale Committee—a Committee 
which is composed of twelve members, five Roman Catholics and 
seven Protestants :— 
“ Moy Valley, Co. Kildare, November 1. 
Dear Mavam.—I beg to acknowledge receipt of circular asking for 
gifts for English soldiers. As I am at present engaged collecting 
funds for the dependents of Irishmen shot and murdered in Dublin 
last Easter by English soldiers I cannot see my way to give your 
Committee any assistance.—Yours faithfully, (Rev.) J. James.” 
Comment on the above is unnecessary: it speaks for itself. 
Judging from the fact that the Government have not had the 
courage to apply conscription to Ireland, and that they have with- 
drawn Sir John Maxwell from Ireland in obedience to the demands 
and threats of the Nationalist Party, it would seem likely that they 
will attempt to revive the Voluntary Recruiting Campaign, and 
that they hope for the co-operation of the Nationalist Party in this 
attempt. The public can judge for itself what measure of success 
is likely to attend such an attempt while the spirit that inspires 
the above document is rampant and dominant in the country.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., R. H. Bonet, Clk. 
The Rectory, Edenderry, King's Co. 





AN ANALOGY. 
(To tne Epitror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 

§1r,—In reading Lord Charnwood’s Life of Abraham Lincoln I 
was much struck with the eulogy of his character, and the follow- 
ing characteristics seem to be a lesson to our statesmen at present 
with regard to their dealings with Ireland: ‘‘ He had been able 
to save the nation, partly because he saw that unity was not to be 
sought by the way of base concession.” From a practical point of 
view it seems a pity that our nation should have to garrison 
Ireland at present to keep down rebellion. If they applied con- 
scription the same garrison could enforce it and remove the cause 
and enable the forty thousand soldiers which are now in Ireland 
to be reduced to the normal number of trained men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. Cunnincuam. 





LADY BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS’ FUND. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The encouragement accorded to my Prisoners’ Fund—Lady 
Burghcelere’s Prisoners’ Fund—by the readers of the Spectator 
emboldens me to address you on the effect that the arrangements 
of the new Central Committee for Prisoners will have on our work. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the appointment of the new 
Central Committee puts an end to the need for personal effort. 
On the contrary, the Committee are most anxious to keep the 
actual Associations, which have done good service, in being, and 
they have begged us in particular to relax nothing of our efforts. 
It is an error to presume that there is a new, inexhaustible supply 
of money on which to draw and the Committee look to the 
TPrisoners’ Fund to “‘ earry on.” 

Meanwhile, the cost of the standardized parcels per man ha: 
heen fixed at 206s. a month and 7s. monthly for bread. This has 
more than doubled the expenses of our Fund. The men have come 
to lock on our Association not merely as a machine to grind out 
food and clothes for them, but as a Friend—‘ the Aunt ” as they 
have dubbed us! In the terrible isolation of German camp life we 
cannot afford to disregard any human link, however humble. Men 
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cannot live by bread alone—even the best bread from Berne. 
“Tommy ” has come to regard “ Aunt” as at once his bread- 
winner, his special correspondent, and a general “ Inquire 
Within ” for his mother, wife, and sisters. Indeed, for the sake of 
the families—often such brave, pathetic folk—it would be almost 
equally to be regretted if the personal were transformed into an 
impersonal connexion. 

The Fund or “ Aunt ’’—call it which you will—is quite aceus. 
tomed to be asked to write “a good cheering letter to my wife, a 
really noble woman I should like you to know.” A distinctly more 
embarrassing request is: “‘ Write me a really interesting letter 
from time to time”! In fact, given the prejudices of 
German censors, I must own that I prefer my actual 
task of inditing fifteen hundred Christmas postcards to our 
soldiers to bid them be of good cheer,*and as they them. 
selves say, to “keep smiling till the end.” How increasingly 
difficult it is for the men to live up to this standard of heroic 
cheerfulness all our reports prove. ‘‘ There is many a man who 
deserves the V.C. for his refusal to handle ammunition,” an 
escaped prisoner writes. And le cafard, as the French poilu calls 
the penetrating, destructive camp-melancholy, is a trial hardly 
less terrible than gross brutality. **I often look out for that 
‘ silver lining’ to the cloud,” one poor fellow writes, “ but when I 
rose this morning even the sun, our only friend, had deserted us, 
And it does seem such ages ago since I came here, no news, and 
not within miles of civilisation; it does seem a bit trying to the 
nerves; don’t you think so?’’ Yet this same man was too true to 
his code, too good a gentleman, let us say, to leave me under a final 
impression of despair. ‘‘ Well,” he ends, “I have thought many 
a time that I would rather God choose [sic] me some other path 
than this. I have wonder [sic] why I had to take this way, but 
I suppose He choose it for the best . . . and it will be well in 
the end.” 

Sir, last Christmas when I reported all that your readers had 
done for the prisoners, a captive N.C.O. wrote that such an assur- 
ance of sympathy from the Home Country “‘ was worth ten 
parcels ”’ ! If once again these kind helpers will assist me to keep 
the men on the Fund, to care for the lads’ “ physical and mental 
needs ’’—as the new regulation runs—I can honestly assure them 
that they will have earned the whole-hearted gratitude of the 
prisoners. In conclusion, I should add that the Fund is in process 
of being registered, that my accounts are being audited, and that 
I hope to submit an account of the work accomplished to my sub- 
seribers. All donations small and great will be thankfully and 
personally acknowledged if addressed to me—Lady Burghclere, 48 
Charles Street, London, W.—and marked “ Prisoners’ Fund.’—I 
am, Sir, &c., WIntFrep Burcuciere. 

[No words of ours can possibly increase the poignancy of Lady 
Burghclere’s appeal. The cry of the prisoners here is not a cry 
but a Psalm for God and the Motherland—a Psalm rolled to 
wintry skies by the Knights of the unconquerable mind.—Ep, 
Spectator.] 





GERMAN PRISONERS. 
{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on the advisability of offering inducements 
to German soldiers to surrender you say truly: ‘* We find in 
our good and just treatment of our prisoners of war the highest 
comfort and satisfaction.” Would it be presumptuous for me to 
enter a plea for “just treatment ” of naturalized Germans and 
Austrians, many of whom have been loyal, law-abiding, and useful 
citizens for long years? Many of these men have English wives; 
all their social and financial interests are bound up with this 
country; they bear no responsibility for and certainly have no 
sympathy with the doings of the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments, and in many cases their sons have made the “ great 
sacrifice”’ for this country. Why keep on heaping indignities 
upon them? Why should a naturalized British subject be for- 
bidden to buy enemy property? Why should the son of such a 
man, under a new regulation, be considered unfit to fight for the 
British cause and be compelled to leave a fighting unit and join 
a “works” battalion like a conscientious objector? The cer- 
tificate of naturalization, which says that the holder is entitled 
to all political and other rights, powers and privileges, and 
subject to all obligations to which a natural-born British subject 
is entitled or subject, is apparently only a “scrap of paper,” and 
even his son is made to feel the iniquity of his father’s origin. 
Up to a few months ago it was only a comparatively small 
number of irresponsible men and newspapers who kept on crying 
out for some sort of repressive measures against these men, but 
now it seems our authorities are taking action in this direction. 
Is this the way to inculcate loyalty? What good will it do towards 
the attainment of our great object in his war?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant Reaper or Tnirty Years’ Sraxpina. 

[Our correspondent preaches to the converted. We 
several occasions commented on the injustice and folly of intern- 
ing all civilian enemies who happened to be here at the beginning 
of the war, and have urged that they should be returned to their 
own countries. We have also always protested against the cruel 
assumption that the sons of naturalized Germans are pro-German 
in their sympathies.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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{To tHe Eprror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—I think many of your readers and admirers would join issue 
with you on the subject of prisoners. You do not seem to 
consider alteram partem, the hard lot of our poor fellows in 
Germany, when you say we cannot effect reprisals on innocent 
men. Quite true. But while providing them with all necessaries, 
we need not heap luxuries on their “innocent ” heads. We 
could all this time have made cigarettes, wine, pocket-money, 
unlimited stamps and letter-paper, visits from friends, and many 
other indulgences depend, not on British prisoners getting an 
equivalent, but on their having sufficient food and a decent 
standard of shelter, warmth, and general treatment. The position 
of our Government has always seemed that of being too proud 
to bargain; and how many valuable lives have been lost and 
how much misery has been endured in consequence? As for 
“jnnocence” in face of murder, arson, rape, and every kind of 
crime, where in the German Army does it exist?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant Reaper. 





SHORTENING THE WAR. 
{To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectaror.”’) 

Sir,—4 propos of your article on the above question in the last 
issue of the Spectator, could not a standing invitation during the 
period of the war be given by the Allies to German soldiers 
willing to surrender through the medium of a big-typed declara- 
tion translated into the languages and dialects of the Central 
Powers in all papers possible, both belligerent and neutral? In 
the declaration the real facts of the war’s progress could be dealt 
with, and the utter futility of the German soldiers’ endeavour— 
however excellent that might seem from their point of view—to 
bring final triumph to the German arms, given its full weight. 
The invitation might be accompanied by hearty assurances of the 
Allied Governments that surrenders should be considered sacred, 
and should command the best consideration that our unlimited 
resources could provide. It might also be accompanied by a 
guarantee of the Allies that one of the firm conditions of peace 
shall be that such men who surrender shall receive good treatment 
at the hands of their various Governments on repatriation. The 
above offer would be bound in time to percolate through into the 
enemy’s trenches.—I am, Sir, &c., J.J. M. J. 


{To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—May I congratulate you upon your thoughtful and admirable 
article upon the indefinite prolongation of the war? I am sure it 
expresses what large numbers of your readers feel. The position 
is evidently one of a prolonged deadlock, and the time seems 
rapidly approaching when some action of the kind will have to be 
undertaken by the Allies if civilization is not to be crippled for 
generations.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 





SPAIN AND THE WAR. 
{To tne Epitror or tHe “ Specratror.’’) 
Sir,—Long experience of Spanish ways, compared with that of 
friends in place to judge, leads me to summarize Spanish opinion 
from the widely circulated publications of Vasquez de Mella and 
Vrancisco Melgar. ‘The first salutes the Kaiser as the successor 
of Philip II. and of Napoleon, destined to realize Spanish ideals 
in the restoration of Gibraltar, Portugal, Morocco, and South 
America, and to secure through Spain and Austria the apotheosis 
of the Catholic Church. The second, as the accredited spokesman 
of the Carlist cause, replies by personal knowledge of the present 
situation, as directly created by the Kaiser, and as holding as 
entrapped prisoners both Austria and his own chief, for the 
interests of a Lutheran despotism which would deal equally with 
both Catholicism and Spain. Never since Cervantes has the 
lyricism of Quixote been better answered by the sanity of Panza. 
Sehor Melgar has nailed as a demonstrable falsehood each pre- 
tended fact quoted in favour of the German cause, and proved the 
Kaiser to be the only Sovereign who has deliberately ignored and 
insulted his chief. For the Jesuits who are supposed to aid the 
Carlists in the German interest, he answers that they are practi- 
cally outlawed in Prussia and are incapable of the connivance 
supposed, Thirty thousand copies cf his cheap and handy work 
form its last edition, and the ingenious and enormous German 
propaganda has received the deathblow it required. I would only 
add that the Quixotic vein is represented in Senor Melgar by the 
suggestion that the Pretender would himself have offered free use 
of Spanish ports and territory to the Allies, with the alternative 
of a Spanish army on the frontier, as equivalent for the promised 
cession of Gibraltar. But what is serious in Spanish brains since 
1873 is the possible federation with South America.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. R. 8. M. 





COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERS. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Now that Germany is organizing the whole of her resources 
for the prosecution of the war is it not time that we as a nation 
made a move in the same direction? Personally, I would advocate 
that every man between the ages of forty-one and sixty should be 
compelled to join the Volunteers, and I hope that you will lend 
your powerful aid to this end. In some country districts the 


Volunteer movement is likely to die from inanition. Here we 





lack men, money, and equipment, but most of all the first; and 
yet, as our Adjutant told us yesterday, the demands made to 
ensure efficiency should not prevent any man from joining the 
Volunteers. I can see no reason why special constables, 
ambulance men, fire brigade, &c., should remain outside our 
ranks, They could learn their drill and also be detailed for 
special work in case of emergency, and if necessary could be 
enrolled in special sections. The nation is crying out to be 
governed, and I believe it would ensure general satisfaction if 
the Government would introduce a Bill with this object. If any 
one should object that such service would be no longer voluntary, 
let us change our name to the Home Defence Corps. Military 
service of some sort should be compulsory for every man at this 
time, and service in the Volunteers does not interfere with any 
man’s civil business.—I am, Sir, &c., Cyram C. C. Keneice. 
[We have dealt with this subject in our leading columns.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





A STRANGE CCNCIDENCE. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectatror.’’) 
Srr,—May I bring to the notice of your readers an extraordinary 
instance of the working of fate, and ask if any know of anything 
approximating to it in tragic interest? The extract is from a 
letter of a friend of mine in Paris, from whom I recently received 
the following intimation of the gallant death of his only son: 
‘Monsieur et Madame V—— ont l’immense douleur de vous 
faire part de la mort glorieuse de leur fils J——, tombé dans le 
Somme le 4 Septembre, 1916."" The lad had won his commission 
and the Croix de Guerre for gallantry in the field, and a bright 
and prosperous career was opening before him. Then Fate inter- 
vened. “He was killed instantaneously by a bullet from a 
mitrailleuse in his left eye, perforating the brain. A very curious 
coincidence is that he was killed in the same ‘secteur’ (two 
kilométres from where he was picked up) on the same day (Sep- 
tember 4th), at the same hour, and by a bullet in the same left 
eye, as he was wounded a year ago. Before the assault his Colonel 
had confided a special mission to him—that of taking a German 
battery after the enemy trenches had been taken—saying: ‘J——, 


si vous réussissez, c’est la légion d’honneur pour vous!’” Verily 
sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Does any one 
know of a parallel?—I am, Sir, &c., F, A. Apa. 





THE CHILDREN OF BELGIUM. 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ SercraTor.’’] 
Str,—Sir C. C. Wakefield suggests in your last number that a 
subscription should be asked all over the country next Christmas 
for the suffering Belgian children—an excellent suggestion. But 
Christmas is a long way off, and they are suffering now. Why 
not start at once and ask for funds to help them now? 1 will 
give him and his Committee £20 now for that purpose. I 
assume that these cultured Germans will not take for themselves 
the moneys that may be subscribed and sent and so rob the poor 
children, though they are abundantly capable of doing so.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Carucart Wurte. 

ROYAL SCHOOL FOR NAVAL AND MARINE 
OFFICERS’ DAUGHTERS. 

{To tHe Evitor or rue “ Svectator."’) 
Sm,—The response to the appeal for the Royal School for Naval 
and Marine Officers’ Daughters, which was signed by Admiral! of 
the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux, President of the School, the 
Admirals at Sea, and the Commanders-in-Chief of the Home Ports, 
has been most generous. His Majesty the King has graciously 
contributed £100. Sums of various amounts have been received 
from members of every class of society. A munificent gift was 
accompanied by a letter from which I am permitted to quote as 
follows: “The enclosed cheque is sent by the Company as a 
small recognition of the great debt it owes to the British Navy 
for the protection it has received during the period of the war.” 
Another donation, relatively as generous, was received from a girl 
munition worker. ‘‘ We people at the factory,” she writes, “ still 
have plenty to eat, and I am glad to show my gratitude to our 
Navy for that fact.” A sum of nearly £4,000 has been received. 
But we are asking for £50,000, which amount wili enable the 
School to bestow upon the orphans of officers an education that 
fits them to earn a good livelihood. Donations and subscriptions 
should be sent to me, c/o Navy Employment Agency, 25 Victoria 
Street (South Block), S.W. Cheques and postal orders to be 
crossed Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph and Co., bankers of the School.— 
G. Horr Sru.wett, Hon. Treasurer. 





I am, Sir, &c., 





ADDITIONAL QUARTERS FOR BLINDED SOLDIERS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—The heavy casualty lists of the last few months have yielded 
their proportion of men who have lost their sight, and in spite of 
the large temporary buildings which have been added to St. 
Dunstan’s, bringing the number of men who can be accommodated 
there up to two hundred, it has been found that further room is 
needed. This has been secured through the generous action of the 
Committee of Regent’s Park College, who have agreed to vacate 
for the duration of the war their very large and suitable premises, 


situated next to St. Dunstan's, on the Outer Circle of the Park. 
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Arrangements have been made to carry on the work of the College 
in the meantime elsewhere, and in these arrangments the Principal 
of the College, the Rev. Dr. Gould, and his staff, though put to 
great personal inconvenience, have acquiesced most cheerfully. 
The College building is conveniently planned in every respect, and 
with comparatively trifling additions in the way of bath and lava- 
tory accommodation will provide the room needed for about two 
bundred more blinded soldiers and sailors. The grounds, though 
not so large as those of St. Dunstan’s, cover some nine acres, and 
will afford a much-needed extension for tuition in poultry-farming. 
Another most desirable annexe to St. Dunstan’s has also been 
placed at our disposal. It is a spacious and admirably 
fitted house, with three acres of garden, situated close to 
Blackheath Common, which will be used for the temporary 
accommodation of men who, while not requiring a long 
sojourn at the St. Dunstan’s seaside annexes at Brighton or 
Forquay, need a quiet, restful time before setting themselves 
seriously to the task of learning to be blind. It is unfortunately 
the case that the gallant fellows who have lost their sight at the 
front recently have suffered more severe injuries than was the 
case in the earlier days of the war. The extended use of bombs, 
grenades, and high explosives of many kinds is the reason for this. 
The greater severity of the injuries received necessitates in many 
eases a period of rest and recuperation for which the establishment 
at Blackheath will provide every facility. The need for financial 
assistance to enable the men who have lost their sight to be 
properly cared for is more urgent than ever before. Will those 
who sympathize with them, and who approve of the efforts which 
are being made to render their lives happy and useful, send as 
much as they can afford to the Treasurer, St. Dunstan's Hostel, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.?—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Artave Pearson. 








— a 
WAR FUNDS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘ Sprectator.’’) 

Sirn,—There are many of us who feel like your correspondent 
“V. W.”’ a difficulty in choosing between the various funds which 
clamour for our attention and our alms. For the very rich, 
who “ care not how they give,” it does not matter so much, though 
even in their case it seems a pity that their subscriptions sown 
broadcast should be wasted perchance; but for those who have to 
he circumspect it is indeed a hard matter to choose between the 
merits of, say, the National Relief Fund, the exact object of which 
no one knoweth and which the Times, at first its staunch sup- 
porter, lately called upon to give an account of its stewardship, 
or the 7'ime’s own pet fund, which has now reached its five-million 
pinnacle, and which, however (pace the word “overlapping ”), 
bears a great deal of the burdens which the Government has 
from the beginning of the war taken, and rightly taken, upon 
itself—i.c., the care of the sick and wounded—and for which, of 
course, we have to pay each one his share through taxation. 
And then again there are the several relief funds for our gallant 
Allies, some of whom are prevented by the enemy in various ways 
from benefiting by their distribution, and others, once more be it 
eaid, who are in as good a financial position as ourselves, or 
even better, and so are at least as able to look after the necessities 
of ibe poor and wounded. Perhaps, when one comes to think, 
there are no charities more in need of further and constant 
assistance than those, few in number, which quietly and without 
elamour do their best to provide for our brave and increasing 
multitude of officers’ families and dependants for and among 
whom Lady Lansdowne’s Fund has done so much in a thorough 





end uwnostentatious manner.—I am, Sir, &c., ee ae 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
(To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sik,—Many of your readers will, I think, after reading the 


extracts which you give from the pamphlet written by Mr. 
Whitworth more than a hundred years ago, have shared with you 
the “almost uncanny sense of how impossible it is for us to get 
away from our past, even if we should desire to do co.” I wonder 
whether any of your readers will have observed the light which 
is thrown upon the records of the New Testament and upen the 
character of St. Paul by the association of words of your own, to 
be found at the top of p. 574 in last week’s issue, with St. Luke’s 
report of the words of St. Paul written nearly two thousand 
years ago, I will put them together in this way:--‘‘ When part 
of the crew of the tempest-tessed ship attempted to sneak off,” 
“ by letting down the boat into the sea, under colour as though 
they would have cast anchors out of tho foreship, Paul said to 
the Centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved. ‘Then the suldiers cut off the ropes of the 
boat and let her fall off’ (Acts xxvii. 30-32).--1 am, Sir, &c., 
a. Oo Dw 

“DOT” AMONG WORKING MEN 

{To tHe Epitor or zHe “ Sprectaror.’'] 
Sir,--A etray thought in connexion wilh the gathering of national 
war savings has caused me to refer to several encyclopaedias and 
many likely other works im search of informaticn as to 
practice of more parlicularly in the 
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parents, 





working-class | defining 


section of communities in different parts of the world, of systema. 
tically building up dowries for their daughters and the effect of 
such practice on the marriage rate, national thrift, &. The 
desired data are not obtainable by the undersigned, and the 
writer would be glad if any of your readers would through your 
columns refer him to any stray article in a specialized Periodica] 
or convey personal information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Secretary or a War Savixes Assocutioy, 





A SPORTING OFFER. 
{To tee Eprror or tHe “ Specratror.’’] 
Srr,—Apart from the general problem of the employment of er. 
soldiers and sailors, there are probably many young architects, 
painters, and general draughtsmen who will return to their pro- 
fessions at the end of the war, and these may wonder how they 
can be useful now. I will gladly train free of charge any suitable 
discharged men who will come here for a month to enable them 
to take the places of junior draughtsmen in munitions drawing 
offices who may he called up. So far as my space allows, they 
may come and begin any morning after 9.30 without giving notice, 
I have trained over fifty women on similar lines. Every one got 
a post after a month’s hard work at 25s., 30s., or 35s. a week, and 
most of them were given a rise within a month or two. The 
longest hours are from 9 to 6, with occasional overtime with extia 
pay.—I am, Sir, &c., S. B. K. Caviriecp, P.R.1.B.A. 
23 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





MELBOURNE OR CHURCHILL? 
(To tee Epiroxr op tue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—At p. 572 of your last number you attribute to “‘ the Queen's 
pet lam) ” the saying: ‘‘ When I hear people say something must 
be done I know they mean to do something foolish.” Did not Lord 
tandolph Churchill say: ‘** When people run about saying that 
something must be done then something foolish is sure to be 
done” ? The Law Journal recently put down the latter dictum to 
Lord Salisbury. Can any one tell us with authority who was the 
author of the met? Of course the later statesman may have quoted 
the elder, but I fancy that the credit is due to the former.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H.C, 





THE “VIA SACRA.” 

(To tHe Enprron oF tue “ Spectator.) 
Str,—In the course of his letter in your issue of November 4th, 
provoked by a previous one from me, Mr. Cyril Lomas very rightly 
says :— 

*“ Now there are certain sites that seem to me preordained for 
national monuments. Wherever the fighting has heen fiercest there 
you find near by clusters of graves of these who have given their 
lives for their country.’ In portions of the line where there has 
been no great push these burial-places are to be found at fairly 
regular intervals, but in portions where the front-line trenches 
have been pushed forward there are these silent witnesses of 
each phase of the great struggle. Might it not be possible to 
erect memorials in these cemeteries whereon were inscribed in 
English and French the names of the regiments which took part 
in the capture of the neighbouring wood, chateau, or village, as 
the case might be? Then no part of the tine would be forgotten, 
and those who gave their lives, whether to stave off defeat at the 
first or to add another to the list of victories at the last, would 
be remembered.”’ 

That I am entirely of his mind tiis extract from my article 
on “ War Memorials” in the Speviator of Vebruary 19th bears 
witness :— 

“Out here, where little wooden crosses, singly, in scattered 
groups, or mighty companies, mark where our soldiers lie—what 
of them? Are they to be haphazardly replaced by a hundred 
thousand replicas of what one finds in cemeteries at home? Or 
shall the place be hedged about and made an orchard or a grove 
with springy turf uncumbered by the little individual tributes 
that mark a part and mar the whole? And in the midst a fair 
stone altar bearing all the names and dates, with obelisk or urn 
above-—a common monument to those who share a common lot 
within that ring of green? All of these burying-places that have 
heen authorized are to be granted to us in perpetuity by our 
Allies in whose territory they are, and will doubtless pass under 
the care of a National Society responsible fur their worthy main- 
tenance. Let us hope, too, that some responsible body will prevent 
the frittering away of fine opportunities for common action in 
ineffective misdirected individualism, substituting a quiet and 
lovely grove with comely central monument for an arid cemetery 
with its wearisome repetition of undistinguished gravestones.” 

Such monuments will indeed most gloriously mark the “‘ Line 
of Greatest Resistance ” that we and our Allies honourably elected 
to hold to—and held. They will also serve as a reminder for ever 
that only by great effort and sacrifice are ends that are truly great 
attained. But rarely would such monuments approximate, save 
very roughly, to that “ No-Man’s-Land” which we would fain 
see clearly marked by imperishable sentinels—stone obelisks-—a 
chain of guardian pillars spaced along its length—or what you 
will. As for the definition of the Allied line, its trace during 
the long uncertain static days would seem the one to mark—say, 
ran at Christmes of last year. The burial-places will 
he marked, worthily let us hope. That the project of 
No-Man’s-Land” may be realized, much thought, energy, 
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and generosity will need to be mobilized—when the war is won.— 


I am, Sir, &c., CiLovuca Witt1aMs-Extis. 


B.E.F. 





COMPULSORY GREEK. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
gin,—If Greek should cease to be compulsory for admission to 
Oxford and Cambridge, in a few years it will disappear from 
English education. Ten years has been enough to drive it from 
all schools in Scotland, except some half-dozen. In America the 
process has gone a step further; not only has it disappeared from 
most schools, but there are no longer masters able to teach it. 
Scotland sets more value by intellectual education than England 
does, and we may expoct it to go in less than ten years here. 
Once gone, it will be no easy task to replace it, when experience 
has shown that the best part of intellectural education has gonc. 
It does not seem to be a matter for jubilation, such as is expressed 
in Dr. Macan’s letter.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. D. Rouss. 
Perse School House, Glebe Road, Cambridge. 





A CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Sm,—I welcome the example of the Czernavoda Bridge. Though 
it was blown up, the enemy seized it, mended it, and crossed by 
it, and appear to be across it still (November I1th).—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. E. Mapen. 


Dorking. 





STATE ACTION AND WHEAT PRICES. 
{To tae Epiror or tee “ Specraror.’’} 
Siz,—In your article on “‘ State Action and Wheat Prices’ 
speak of “‘ the present extraordinary rise which has brought the 
price of wheat up to a higher level than it has touched since the 
Napoleonic Wars.” What are the facts? Tho average price at 
the statute markets for the week ending October 28th was 
2s, 10d. This was the last week before your article was written. 
Willich’s Tithe Table gives the average annual prices from 1790. 
In 1812 this was 126s. 6d. per quarter, while since 1815 it exceeded 
70s. per quarter during seven years: 1815, 78s. 6d.; 1817, 
96s. 11d.; 1818, 866. 3d.; 1819, 74s. Gd.; 1839, 70s. 8d.; 1854, 72s. 5d.; 
1855, 74s. 8d. These are average prices for all English wheat sold 
during the whole year. In the week ending December Ist, 1855, 
the average price was 83s. 1d. The present high price is 
unfortunate, but in comparison with the general rate of wages 
there is no need for a panic, and I greatly regret that the 
Spectator should repeat the wild statements which are being 
made by people who do not take the trouble to find out the facts. 
As an example of the real difference between the prices now and 
those prevailing during the Crimean War, I was told a fow days 
ago by a man of about seventy-five years of age who has been 
sufficiently prosperous in life that he had not much schooling 
when he was a boy, as wheat was £5 a quarter, and his father 
ouly earned 10s. a week, so he had to go to work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. 8. I. 


you 





“TICKS” AND THEIR MEANING, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Siz,—In answer to your note at the foot of my letter in your 
issue of November 11th, I would say that the document referred 
to was, I believe, a contractor's bill. It would be the duty of the 
receiving clerk to check and tick the rates charged for the various 
articles and the total amounts. These would be tho only ticks 
made in the R.A.C.D. Other ticks might be made by Government 
auditors after the document had left the R.A.C.D., but in any case 
the number of ticks would depend on the sets of figures involved 
and not upon the number of officials employed in examining the 
document.—I am, Sir, &c., C. G, Jeans, Major-General. 
Royal Army Clothing Department, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 





“DON’T WORRY.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’) 

Sir,—I notice that several correspondents have told you of the use 
which they have made, in church and hospital, of Lieutenant 
Donald Hankey’s article “‘ Don’t Worry.” May I say that I have 
spoken of Donald Hankey and his message—not merely the message 
contained in that particular article, but that of his book A Student 
in Arms, and his share of Faith or Fear?—in five different hos- 
pitals for wounded soldiers, at more than one church parade, and 
to congregations of all sorts in church and out of church? To his 
message men will listen, I have found, with breathless interest and 
attention, for an hour at a time, and ask for more. A Sister in 
charge of one hospital said to me quite recently: “I have not 
listened to such a sensible sermon as that for quite twenty years.” 
It was Donald Hankey’s, not mine. I ventured, in reviewing A 
Student in Arms in one of your contemporaries, to suggest that 
an inspired Chaplains’ Department of the War Office would insist 
on all its chaplains reading A Student in Arms. I never saw 
Donald Hankey, but we corresponded regularly for some months 
before his death, and I loved him as a brother. I should like to 
thank you, Sir, for all you have done in helping to make the man 
and his message known to the world.—I am, Sir, &., Cc. T. F. 





(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 

Str,—A propos of the letters you have published re “ Don’t 
Worry,” may I say that not only have I read that article and 
the preceding one to all my scholars in place of the usual 
chapter” at prayer-time, but so many pupils and others have 
borrowed the copy of the Spectator for their parents that I have 
had to invest in another copy for my other friends, the first 
becoming dog-eared and bearing evidence of shop-soiliness in a 
Lancashire town?—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. K. 


“e 





“ABIDE WITH ME.” 
(To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Srecrator."’) 

Sir,—All readers of the Spectator must be grateful to Dr. Beattie 
Crozier for his letter in your last issue. He mentions Matthew 
Arnold. It is interesting to note that Matthew Arnold had some- 
thing of the same feeling as Dr. Crozier. He wrote: “ Some may 
think I wish to get rid of Christ; for my part I can honestly say 
Mane nobiscum Domine quoniam advesperascit.’”’ The quotation 
from the Vulgate I am pretty sure of; for the rest I have to 
depend upon the memory of what was read some forty years ago. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to locate the reference 
—I am, Sir, &c., BR. H. F. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES: ST. BRIDE CENTRE. 
(To tae Epiror or rue “ Specrator."’) 
Sir,—My Committee desire to bring to the notice of newspaper 
proprietors the work of this Centre, established in 1909 to provide 
opportunities for education of a University standard in special 
subjects for those employed on the Press and in the Post Office, 
unable, by reason of their hours, to attend evening lectures and 
classes. Following successful courses in Economics, Social Science, 
and English Literature, the Centre is now entering on a second 
series of lectures in European History this year by VDrofessor 
Hearnshaw. ‘The lectures are held in Sion College at 2.30 on 
Thursday afternoons; and the Committee will be grateful for any 
publicity you can afford them, and also for subscriptions toward 
the indispensable expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James Wat. Ware, Hon. Sec. 
Sion College, Victoria Embankment. 








A CORRECTION, 

We have received a letter from Mrs. Anna de Koven (1025 Park 
Avenue, New York City) in which, as the author of the Life and 
Letiers of John Paul Jones, published by Scribner Brothers of 
New York in the year 1913, she asserts that what we on September 
16th called the “ remarkable State Paper which that notable 
seaman, Paul Jones, prepared for Congress on the question of 
naval discipline’’ was not the work of Jones but a modern 
travesty :— 

“The document disagrees with the history of the United States 

and with the well-known facts in the life of Jones himself. No 
Naval Committee existed in Congress on the date (June 14th, 1775) 
when this paper was alleged to have been prepared for its instruc- 
tion. The first Marine Committee was appointed on October llth 
of this same year. Paul Jones did indite various letters to Robert 
Morris, Chairman of the later appointed Marine Committees, on 
the subjects of the establishment and improvement of the infant 
Navy and on naval discipline; and these letters, carefully collected 
from every known source, I published in the first volume of my 
biography of Jones.” 
Mrs. de Koven also calls our attention to the fact that Jones was 
never a “ privateersman,” as we called him. “ Jones never sailed 
a ‘ privateer.” He began his maritime experience on unarmed 
merchant vessels, but when he attacked the coasts of England he 
was a regularly appointed officer in the American Navy.” 

We are glad to publish this correction and regret to have given 
currency to a piece of false history, but cannot enter upon the con- 
troversial matters contained in the rest of Mrs. de Koven’s letter. 





THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
WE have reccived the following additional subscriptions to the above 


Fund :— 





£ sd] £ «ad 
Previous acknowledged 152 0 6 | Rev. Samuel Lives: vy... | & @ 
Anon. .. ° - B&B O66 — 


GKFM .. £170 5 6 


Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry’ have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for filty, and 1d, per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 





free. 

“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue August 26th, has now 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &e 


Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 


Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of vicw is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


FOUR RYE SHEAVES. 


Four rye sheaves to be my bed; 
“Now God me save,” was the prayer I said; 





And sweet was the sleep that came to me, 
For I was home where I fain would be; 


And sweet was the dream that sleep did yield, 
A flowering bank, and a daisied field ; 


A lovers’ lane, and a winsome maid— 
But I never heard the word she said; 


I never heard what word she spoke, 
For the bugle was blown and I awoke. 
. * » . . . 
Four rye sheaves to be my bed— 
But where this night may I lay my head ? 


Four rye sheaves to be my bed— 
Will she come with that word if I am dead ? 
Joseru Lez, Sergt. The Black Wateh. 








BOOKS. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF PACIFICISM.* 
It is perhaps almost time that war authors should bear in mind the 
discouragement to all authorship conveyed in the remark of Terence 
that it is very difficult, in writing a play—and the remark applies 
equally to a book—to say anything that has not been already said by 
some one else—Nullum est iam dictum, quod non dictum sit prius. The 
constant reiteration of facts which are well known and of arguments 
which have been worn threadbare is, however, capable of being defended 
on fairly valid grounds, Cobden said that he carried the repeal of the 
Corn Laws by stating over and over again the same arguments in slightly 
different language. He held that it was only by the adoption of this 
method that the ear of the public could really be gained. The 
plea holds equally good in dealing with the causes, both remote 
and proximate, which led to the present war, the responsibility of 
the Berlineso and Viennese politicians, the heavy blow which German 
statesmanship has delivered at public morality, and other cognate 
matters. Nevertheless, those who attempt to keep themselves abreast 
ef the redundant war literature of the day may perhaps be pardoned 
if they yield to the lassitude bred of familiarity with the subject, and 
devote but cursory attention to works which merely tell an oft-told tale, 

The case in favour of studying works which deal with the future 
stands on a different footing. ‘Lhe conditions of peace, the national 
or international ideals which should be entertained in settling those 
conditions, and generally the consideration of the auspices under which 
the new epoch to be inaugurated after the war will commence, are all 
matters of such transcendent importance that it is well to hear what 
different intellects, approaching the subjects from different stand- 
points, have to say, in order to help both politicians and the general 
public to unravel the tangled social and political skein which will cer- 
tainly constitute the damnosa hereditas of the present world-convulsion. 
Even in the wildest and most Utopian outpourings of the extreme 
Pacificists and doctrinaires there may possibly here and there be found 
a gorm of rational and fertile thought which is capable of fructifica- 
tion, On the other hand, it is very necessary to subject the fallacies 
and delusive hopes with which literature of this description but too 
often abounds to a close analysis, in order to warn idealists that 
whilst their thoughts may at times be allowed to soar to the 
empyrean, the:r feet must, if their ideals are in any way to be realized, 
remain fixed on earth. 

The warning is especially necessary in dealing with a book such as 
that recently published and entitled The Supreme Wiil, or the Danger 
of a Premature Peace, of which Mr. H. Dunlop, who is a Hollander 
with a Scotch name, isthe author. Its title is attractive. It encourages, 
at first sight, a hope and a belief that Mr. Dunlop is not the inhabitant 
of any ultra-Pacificist dreamland, Neither is this belief wholly un- 
He thinks that “‘ Germany, led by Prussia, represents Euro- 
pean civilization at its worst. And unless Europe succeeds in abolishing 
Prussianism, her civilization will be lost.” He holds that there is very 
little to hope for the future of Europe unless, “ somehow, Germany and 
Austria are forced to disarm.” Indeed, in one respect he goes further 
in the direction of dictating terms of peace to Germany than those who, 


founded. 


* The Supreme Will, or the Danger of a Premature Peace. By HU. Dunlop. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoif, 








though peaceful, cannot be classed as Pacificists in the technical sense 
in which that term is now commonly employed. He thinks that at the 
close of the war “each German kingdom will have to become a Separate 
entity,” and that, if theo Germans do not on their own initiative adopt 
th's policy of disintegration, “they will have to be forced to do g0.” 
The most whole-hearted anti-Pacificist scarcely goes so far as this, He 
thinks that the internal affairs of Germany must be managed by the 
Germans themselves. 

It is, however, in dealing with ‘“ The Supreme Will” that Mr. Dunlop's 
Pacificist tendencies become more especially apparent. It docs not, 
at first sight, appear quite clear what necessary connexion thero jg 
between “The Supreme Will” and “The Danger of a Premature 
Peace” ; but it results from a perusal of Mr. Dunlop's pages that what 
hoe means is that there can be no durable peace unless the will of g 
united Europe is made supreme over that of any single member, or 
combination of members, of the European family. In fact, the remedy 
which he proposes in order to obviate further wars is one with which 
numerous other writers have rendered us familiar. Internationalism js 
to dominate exclusive nationalism. When this object has been secured 
the nations of the world will be able to devote themselves to what is 
really their “One Great Common Interest ”-—namely, “ the conquest 
of Nature by the knowledge of its Eternal Laws.” “ This great Truth 
must be adopted as a lofty political creed.” 

Mr. Dunlop then sets himself at work to explain how his object is 
to be achieved. Above all things, there is on no account to be any 
‘old-fashioned peace.” Such a peace would be absolutely useless, 
It would rest on the stability of treaties, which would only be respected 
so long as it suited the convenience of the contracting parties to respect 
them. Arbitration treaties would, indeed, be “‘ worse than useless 
and even harmful.” What is really required is that there should be a 
Union of all the States of Europe, to which, in some manner which is 
not very clearly explained, all the other States of the world are to give 
their “adhesion.” An International Parliament is to be created, 
which is to sit at the Hague, and in which each European State—no 
difference apparently being made between great and small—is to be 
represented by five members. The functions of this Parliament are to 
be to regulate all treaties; to ensure the abolition by every State of 
all armed forces, whether by land, sea, or river, greater than those 
which are required for the maintenance of order within their own terri- 
tories; and to control the manufacture of arms and war matcrial of 
every kind throughout the world. Mr. Dunlop passes lightly over one 
condition, the fulfilment of which he thinks is an essential preliminary 
to the establishment of his proposed Union. The acceptance of Free 
Trade by all European States and their Colonies “is admitted as a 
sine qud non,” As an old Uree Trader, who hes not yet lost his belief in 
the validity of Free Trade economic arguments, I wish Mr. Dunlop 
every success in his endeavour to ensure the abolition of Protection, 
but I am by no means sanguine of the wish being realized. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Dunlop recognizes that cach State 
must heve an Army. There remains the question of its composition, 
Mr. Dunlop reckons that the population of Europe consists of four 
hundred and fifteen million inhabitants. Of these, he proposes that 
one per cent. should be enrolled into an “ International Army whose 
task will be to protect Europe and to carry out the decrees of the Inter- 
national Parliament.” The greatest danger, against which it is essential 
to guard, lies in the creation of anything approaching to a national Army. 
Mr. Dunlop, therefore, proposes that ‘each battalion of a thousand men 
should consist as much as possible of a great variety of nationalities, 
and even in companies this principle should be adopted as much as 
possible. This is absolutely necessary in order to render conspiracies 
impossible or easily exposed.” An exception may perhaps be made 
in favour of “‘ the small and unaggressive nationalities,” such as the 
Swiss, Dutch, and Scandinavians. They might be allowed to form 
national companies. On the other hand, looking to “the spirit of 
German nationality, and its aggressive fanaticism, German soldiers 
should be treated with a certain amount of misgiving; and it would 
probably be desirable not to allow to Germany the same percentage of 
international soldiers as to the other nationalities, until their feelings 
can be more fully trusted.” As an example of how the plan would 
work out in practice, Mr. Dunlop gives the composition of the armed 
force of Holland, It would be as follows:— 

16,250 Hollanders. 
13,800 Russians. 
7,800 Germans. 
6,000 Austro-Hungarians, 
6,040 Britishers. 
4,680 French. 
4,010 Italians. 
2,280 Spaniards, 
909 Belgians. 
720 Rumanians, 
720 Portuguese. 
2,800 other nationalities, 


Tctal 65,000 men, 


The “ very serious difficulty ” then erises of the language of command 
which is to be used by this polyglot force. The claims of the German, 
Dutch, and Russian languages are rejected on account of their difficult 
English, Spanish, and French “ would have about equal 


grammar, 
But by far the best course would Le to adopt Latin. The 


rights.” 
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use of that language “would not hurt the national feelings of any 
country or contingent.” This may readily be admitted, but would the 
words of command be easily understood ? Doubts may reasonably 
be expressed on this point. Conceive a motley crowd of Dutchmen, 
Russians, Portuguese, and Italians, with a thin sprinkling of “‘ Tommy 
Atkinses,” being mustered at Wellington Barracks under the command 
of a Rumanian officer in order to take part in the ceremony, familiar 
to all Londoners, of relieving guard at St. James's Palace. When the 
bewildered Rumanian officer said “ State intenti!”—a phrase which 
a profound Latin scholar informs me may be justified on tho authority 
of Virgil (Aen., V., 137)—would the men under his command spring to 
“ Attention ” ? Is “ State remissi!” the proper equivalent of “ Stand 
at easc!” or “ Rursus ut antea!” that of “As you were!” ? Would 
“ Decurrite quaterni !”’ certainly induce the squad to “ Form Fours!” 
or “ Ad dextram spectate!” to turn their eyes to the right? Could 
“ Gradus citato!”’ and “ Gradus citatissimo!” be made to pass muster 
respectively for “‘ Quick march!” and the “double!” ? The curious 
in scholarship may lose themselves in conjectures as to what the 
men of a Roman cohort contemporary with Livy would have done 
on rece:virg these words of command. They will havo no difficulty 
whatever in arriving at the conclusion that they would be quite 
incomprehensible to a ploughboy recruited in Somersetshire, or a 
peasant only acquainted with the language he had learnt at his home 
in the steppes of Russia, the sunny fields of France, or the mountains 
of Portugal. 

Even Mr. Dunlop is obliged to admit that “ the proposition to let the 
International Army be formed by all the nations of Europe combined 
may not be practicable in our time.” But he is not discouraged. He 
provides for the future. He looks forward confidently to the political 
wisdom which will have been acquired before the twenty-first century 
has elapsed. It is not, however, very probable that cither by the end 
of the twenty-first, or even the thirty-first century, human passions, 
sentiments, and knowledge will have undergone so complete a trans- 
formation as to enable Mr. Dunlop's fantastic programme to be executed. 
In the meanwhile, practical politicians may usefully and gladly devote 
themselves to the achievement of another and far more feasible portion 
of Mr. Dunlop’s gereral scheme, It is that whon Germany is vanquished, 
the Allied Powers, who are now the champions of peace and civilization, 
should conclude such mutual arrangements as to “ make it impossible 
for other Powers, after the war, to separate them.” ‘This, which would 
be a true and most beneficent “‘ Union of Europe,” would afford a far 
surer guarantee for preserving the future peace of the world than any 
chimerical Union born in the ultra-Pacificist dreamland, 

CROMER. 





LIFE AND DEATH.* 
[(COMMUNICATED. ] 

Sm Ottver Lopse has written a very interesting and, what is more 
a very courageous book. It consists of what purport to be communi. 
cations made through spiritualistic mediums, professional and non- 
professional, by his son, Lieutenant Raymond Lodge, who was killed 
in action in September, 1915. These communications began very soon 
after Raymond Lodge's death, and were made in the ordinary way ; 
that is, by means of automatic writing, the voice of the medium, and 
table-tilting at séances held in the presence of Sir Oliver Lodge, Lady 
Lodge, and other members of the dead officer’s family. 

We have called the book courageous, but perhaps the better way of 
putting what we mean would be to say that, considering Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s well-known attitude towards the problems connected with the 
survival of the personality after death, his belief in the power of com- 
munication between the dead and the living, and also his belief as to the 
possibility of improving and organizing such communication, and con- 
sidering further that he is satisfied as to the authenticity of his son’s 
communications, it would have been an act of cowardice on his part 
to have withheld his knowledge from the world merely because he will 
have to face a good deal of comment that must necessarily be very 
painful to him. He is certain to be accused of allowing his 
emotions to deceive him and cause him to adopt a non-scientific attitude 
of mind. Happily he has not been influenced by these considerations. 
As a man of science should, he has given us quite simply and honestly 
what he believes to be the truth, and has thrown open all the phenomena 
he has collected to full investigation. In a word, he has carried out 
Johnson’s dictum: “ Sir, to leave things out ef a book merely because 
people tell you they will not be believed is meanness.” 

It would be of little use in the narrow limits of a review to try to 
describe in detail any of the sittings at wh'ch Raymond Lodge appeared. 
All the present writer proposes to do is to say that he has stud’ed 
the publications of the Psychical Society for the last twenty years 
and is prepared to affirm that the identification evidence given here 
js among the clearest and best he has read. Readers, however, who are 
interested and will take the trouble to follow the evidence—those 
who are not willing to take that trouble had better leave the whole 
matter severely alone—are particularly directed to the evidence in 


regard to (1) the Group photographs; (2) the nickname Norman, | 
which, though very well known to his eons and daughters, was unknown | 


to Sir Oliver Lodge until he got it through the medium; (3) the tent 
* Raymond ; or, Life and Death. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. London: Methuen 
and Co. (103s. 6d. net.) 


and the sand yacht episode; (4) the Cornish and Devonshire motor 
tour; and (5) the bird called “ Mr. Jackson.” 

The evidence just mentioned is concerned entirely with identification. 
A word must now be said as to what we may call the second part 
of the book, which contains the evidence afforded by Raymond Lodge 
as to the conditions of existence on tho other side of the grave. Th's 
evidence Sir Oliver Lodge does not give at any great length. Indeed, 
he may be said to suppress it except where it is interlocked with the 
identification evidence. Still, a good deal remains. We expect the 
majority of people will be inclined to be bewildered and perturbed 
thereby. We shall be told that if this is the spirit world, no prospect 
could be more uninviting—a jejune world of coloured Christmas-cards, 
artificial flowers, and sentimental theology, enlightened by a little 
pseudo-science in regard to atomic bricks and fume-woven cigars! 
Yet we venture to say that these gibes, though they find something, 
nay a good deal, in Sir Oliver Lodge's courageous revelations to support 
them, do not, as might be supposed, destroy the importance of the 
book for reasonable people. They may quite well be accounted for by 
the ever-present difficulty of expounding the unknown in terms of 
the known which is bound to haunt Paychical Research. In a world 
with a basis so different from ours, it would certainly require a more 
highly trained mind than that of the young subaltern who is professing 
to communicate to make us understand quickly and easily the spiritual 
relations and means of thought and action possessed by the dead. 
When we have experienced a new thing we may be able to think about 
it, and talk about it to those who have had similar experiences. Until, 
however, there is this common bond of experience, attempts at 
elucidation must often tend to seem empty or even ridiculous, 

And now we desire to say something as to the negative side of the 
book. Sir Oliver Lodge gives us, in what every one must admit 
to be perfect good faith, his grounds for belicving that it was 
his son, and not an impostor or the shadow of his own mind, 
who was communicating with him. It is now up to those 
who deny that communication has been established to provide 
some other explanation of the facts. Of these possible explanations 
something may be said in order. In the first place, let us take the case 
for pure imposture. It is of course by no means physically impossible 
that the various mediums, amateur and professional, paid and unpaid, 
may have formed a huge secret society, with some sort of great central 
bureau, where all information is rapid'y pooled and schemes are pro- 
pared for hocussing sitters. For example, it is reported at the central 
office that the son of Sir Oliver Lodge has been killed in action, and that 
in view of Sir Oliver Lodge’s well-known opinions it is very likely that 
he will attempt to get into communication through a medium. “ All 
mediums will therefore be at once warned for action.” At the same time 
trained investigators are seat out to get all the information available 
as to Raymond Lodge, to secure the latest photographs of him, to tap 
the minds of sisters, brothers, old servants of the family, and so forth. 
Meanwhile photographs and descriptions of Sir Oliver Lodge and Lady 
Lodge and the brothers and sisters are circulated to all mediums through- 
out the country, in order that they may be identified if they appear 
| at a séance. Next, a comprehensive brief with biographical details in 
regard to all persons likely to be concerned is circulated with a “file 
for reference” notice. Finally, Sir Oliver's movements must obviously 
be constantly watched by detectives. The moment he makes an 
appointment, the dossier of the Lodge family will be carefully studied 
by the medium who is to be employed. Of course all this is possible, 
but is it likely? Yet unless something of the kind is done, and 
done with extraordinary efficiency, it is very difficult to maintain tho 
pure imposture theory. But how could it possibly be done under a 
system of half-guinea fees to mediums ? Even if the whole of the pay- 
ments made to mediums were scized upon by the hypothetical central 
office, it would not be possible to run the alleged society, even on a far 
more limited scale than that we have described, But nothing less 
comprehensive would accomplish the necessary work. 

Next there is the telepathy explanation—the suggestion that the 
medium, consciously or unconsciously, is a mind-sucker, and can draw 
out of the mind of the sitter, or even out of the mind of any person in 
existence, facts unknown, or apparently unknown, to the sitter, and 
so produce evidential tests of great value. In a word, the so-called 
identification evidence is drawn, not from a person beyond the grave, 
but from the minds of the living. If this mind-sucking theory is true, 
all we can say is that telepathy is a far more wonderful thing than any 
one has hitherto supposed, so wonderful indeed that by its discovery 
Psychical Research would be as much justified as was alchemy by the 
production of chemistry. 

We shall only touch upon what we may call the theological side of 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s book in one particular. If the communications 
here set forth are true communications, then the hypothesis of the 
continuity of personal existence would be established, we do not say 
universally, but in certain cases, over the hypothesis of rebirth. The 
theory which underlies the revelations in the book before us is the theory 
that a man, according to the life he leads, may make, o unmake, or 





remake his soul, and that the process is not stopped by death. Thero 
is a continuity of will-power as of individuality. The knowledge of 
| this certainty must make for good life, as the poet Crabbe foresaw long 
before the days of spiritualists. After a series of very cynical reflections 
upon the uselessness of human experience and human endeavour, he 
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points out that every struggle towards the light is worth while, if thereby 
® man is building up his soul:— 
“For all that’s gained of all that’s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy 
(Their use then rightly understood), 
Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 
Oh! argument for truth divine, 
For study’s cares, for virtue’s strife ; 
To know the enjoyment will be thine, 
In that renew’d, that endless life!” 

Though he would not be a wise man who would admit himself finally 
converted by the evidence in Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, neither would 
he be a wise man who would neglect or refuse to consider it merely 
because of certain crudities, or of unexplained things, or because the 
whole investigation is tinged—as it must necessarily be—with the 
iridescont film of human emotion. What can be claimed for the book is 
that it should be carefully consideredasa perfectly honest effort to further 
the attempt to produce evidential proof of the continued existence of 
personality after death. It may be that the attempt will fail com- 
pletely. It may, on the other hand, succeed. Anyway, here is a piece 
of evidence that has got to be considered before the verdict is given and 
judgment pronounced. In regard to the strange, puzzling, and often 
bewildering nature and methods of communication we may refer our 
readers to an article signed “Ignotus” in our issue of to-day. He 
shows how the communications are almost bound to be tinged with 
irrelevant and unsatisfactory matter provided they come as they do come. 
It may of course be said that their fraudulent character is proved by 
their childishness and folly, but that is to accuse the mediums of great 
stupidity. To upset the mediums we have indeed to represent them 
as persons of unholy cunning endowed with a power of rapid ratiocina- 
tion and also as drivelling idiots—which is puzzling at the lowest. 

We will add by way of postscript something which may interest 
Sir Oliver Lodge and his wife and children personally if they have 
not noted it already. Their son dwells upon the mental confusion, the 
anxietics and misgivings felt by many of tho newly dead before they 
realize fully what has happened. Curiously enough Bishop Heber, 
who was no mystic and who died before spiritualism was recognized, 
used language in one of his hymns that illustrates this very point:— 

“Thou art gone to the grave: and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perhaps thy weak spirit in fear lingered long ; 
But the mild rays of Paradise beamed on thy waking, 
And the sound which thou heard’st was the Seraphim’s song.” 





THE ELEMENTS OF RECONSTRUCTION.* 

Tue authors of these essays on the industrial reconstruction which will 
fullow the war have a very pleasant style and splendid aspirations 
for their country, and they are not hampered by prejudices in calling 
their constructive faculties into play. We would say indeed that their 
judgment would be all the better for some prejudice in favour of the 
fruits of past experience. Nowadays however we aro all ready to 
consider economic opinions with which we disagreed in the past so long 
as they be rationally stated—in other words, so long as they attempt 
to show that moral influences may have a higher directing-power than 
mere economic law as such. We have no use for the economist who 
persists in trying to make us believe that two and two make five, or six, 
or seven. Along that line of argument we are not open to conviction, 
But if some one tells us that although two and two can never make 
anything but four mathematically considered, yet industrial problems 
involve so many subtle human motives, which increase or diminish 
human energy, that no industrial problem can rightly be regarded as 
a mathematical problem at all, then we are all attention and are de 
cidedly open to conviction. Free Traders, we confess, used to take 
too mathematical a view of our economic problems. Man is a noble 
animal, and when his resolution is stirred by a worthy cause he can 
rise superior to economic law in the sense that a peculiar stimulus (such 
as an appeal to his pride or his patriotism) may raise his productive 
power proportionately higher than an economic drag could ever depress 
it. In some circumstances what mathematically considered is an 
economic disadvantage may actually supply the stimulus. If the stimulus 
be provided its price is generally cheap. 

Such a case, we think, has occurred in Germany, where a tariff on 
imported corn has given the farmer the confident sense that the State 
is behind him because his industry is regarded as essential to the national 
safety and well-being. He goes ahead with arable farming, accepting 
risks because they have, so to speak, ceased to be risks. The wheat- 
grower enjoys a certain stability of prices. Without that stability 
British farmers have tended more and more to become grass-farmers, 
thus diminishing their risks but producing less and less of the essential 
food of the people which is wheat. The German farmer, we need 
hardly say, was not stimulated by the mere prospect of making two or 
three shillings per quarter more than the Free Trade price on his wheat. 
There is nothing dazzling in that. Rather the tariff justified itself in 
the circumstances as a token of the settled policy of the Government. 
The tariff was not a policy in itself—a tariff never is—and one can 
imagino many cases even in agriculture in which it would be a great 
disadvantage to a nation as a whole; but it was an expression of a 
policy. It supplied a stimulus ; and Germany in becoming agriculturally 

* The Elements of Reconstruction: a Series of Articies Contributed in July and 


August, 1916, to the * Times.” With an Introduction by Viscount Miluer, London : 
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almost self-supporting has profited as a country much more than she 
has lost through the increase of the price of food which mathematically 
may be shown to be the result of a tariff. In any case, whethor one 
assents to this reasoning or not, British agriculture seems to be a “ key” 
or “ pivotal” industry, as the latest fashion in political phrases has it, 
and must therefore be preserved be the price of preservation high or 
low. For our part we prefer a bonus to a tariff. But we need not 
repeat our reasons now. The point is that if, owing to the perils of the 
seas in war, our food supply from over the seas cannot be guaranteed 
in future we must make ourselves safe by encouraging the farmer to 
produce more food at home. It would be the last act of insane economis 
pedantry to say that we will not pay the price for this because the 
method of paying offends economic tradition. We have mentioned 
agriculture first because the writers of these essays give it special atten. 
tion, and because we take it to be a sort of crux. If men are not pro. 
pared to review their economic opinions in relation to agriculture, they 
are not likely to change them at all. 


What the authors chiefly desire for British industry may be briefly 
described as national trusts. They argue that Socialism is dead in the 
old sense which imagined that capitalists could all be expropriated and 
a new order of officials would instantly be at hand to administer the 
factories and properties for the State. No such order of men exists, 
and Britain would be ruined while the attempt was being made to 
create them. The authors therefore propose as the future form of our 
industries a scheme of “ syndication without confiscation.” The huge 
industry, in which working expenses can undoubtedly be reduced to a 
minimum, is their panacea ; and for the rest they think that the experi- 
ence of the war justifies them in demanding State direction. To the 
first half ot the proposition we partly agree. The United States supplies 
us with a million examples of cheap production owing to the scale on 
which the industries are run and to the prevalence of standardization, 
which is easy for the large producer and very difficult for the small one. 
In British agriculture, above all, the total waste is enormous on the 
small farms where the farmers cannot afford to buy their materials 
in bulk, or to own their larger agricultural machinery, or to organize 
the marketing of their produce. The authors relevantly point out that 
it is absurd to blame British manufacturers for not habitually employing 
research chemists when the truth is that few manufacturers can afford 
to subsidize research—their business is not on a large enough scale. 
Thus in the view of the authors the syndication of industry and the 
improvement of scientific education are only different aspects of the 
same problem. 


Our criticism of this scheme of national trusts is that in the majority 
of instances the advantages of the large business may be had without 
State control; but the authors seem to assume that State control is a 
thing to be desired for its own sake. No doubt they have in mind the 
successful working of the railways under State control and of the con_ 
trolled munition factories. Certainly these are at present examples of 
“syndication without confiscation” and of “national trusts”; the 
original managers remain at their posts; the Government are, as i¢ 
were, Official receivers. But it should not be forgotten that we are now 
at war, and that after a time we shall be at peace. The patriotic motive 
of the moment which makes for self-suppression, orderliness, and 
acceleration will no longer exist. The motive of the “ Government 
stroke ” will reassert itself. The authors will say that they provide 
in their scheme for so changing the relation of Labour to Capital that 
the workers will have an incentive to increase their output instead 
of restricting it. Even if the answer were valid we should shrink from 
turning millions of workers into State employees or Civil Servants. 
The Government would be the plaything of electoral pressure, and 
what would be the value of State direction then? The proper aim 
seems to us to be to confine State intervention or responsibility to the 
“key” or “ pivotal” industries, and even here intervention may be 
of varying kinds and degrees. State intervention should be regarded 
not as a thing to be desired, but as a thing that may be necessary. 
We admit that agriculture is an extreme case, for if the farmers do not 
produce the food of the people by good farming they are, by the fact that 
they occupy the land, preventing others from doing it in their stead, 
In this sense (and not in the sense in which Mr. Lloyd George and hig 
Land Reformers used the word) the land is a “‘monopoly.” Logic leads 
us on, in the event of any dereliction of their duty by the farmers under 
individual freedom, to a system under which the State will exact a 
certain standard of farming. But the authors seem to forget that 
the motive of the “Government stroke’ is deep-rooted in human 
nature and that it will always thrive on very little encouragement. 
They say :— 

* The quasi-nationalized business can confer with the State and with 
organized labour and scheme a use of labour that will be at once far more 
profitable to the community and far more acceptable to the worker. For 
example, it seems to be demonstrable that much more can be got out of 
a man if he works intensely, continually, and hopefully for quite a few 
years than if he works hopelessly and unwillingly for all his life. Very 
few private employers can bargain with a man upon the lifetime scale ; 
but the nationalized industry can. It can pay in that most attractive of 
all wages, security ; it can guarantee a man’s ultimate leisure and inde- 
pendence. The private employer cannot arrange that the worker shall 
remain under training up to 18 or 20, so increasing his ultimate efficiency ; 
the national employer can. And it is in this direction of the quasi- 
national business that our urgent international position, our national 
welfare and the happiness of the people alike point. Whether we think 
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of Imperial success, social efficiency, or human comfort and happiness, 
the conclusion is the same.” 

Pw these words, which are, we think, typical, show any recognition of 
the objections we have mentioned ? We cannot see that they do. 

Another criticism of the huge business theory may be offered. Co- 
operation—really effective and enlightened co-operation—would con- 
stitute a number of small businesses the equivalent of a large one- 
Britain has nearly everything yet to learn in industrial co-operation. 

Finally it must be said that many industries, as where art or per- 
sonality enters into production, would lose their whole purpose under 
syndication. Probably the authors, who are plainly men of taste and 
perception, tacitly leave all such industries outside their scope, but we 
believe that the range of both personality and art is much wider than 
they make allowance for. The danger would be that the individual would 
be lost in the ocean. 

We need say little of the political as distinct from the industrial side 
of the book. Apart from an Imperial Constitution, the authors propose 
Parliamentary constituencies which shall be formed on an “ occupa- 
tional” not on a geographical basis. That is to say, men of cognate 
occupations shall be grouped together for electoral purposes irrespective 
of their place of residence. Weagree with Lord Milner, who says in his 
preface that it is difficult to reconcile this plan with Proportional Repre- 
sentation which the authors also recommend. Let us concentrate on 
the latter reform, which will be found, we are sure, to solve a consider- 
able number of anomalies, besides achieving its primary object of 
securing the representation of minorities, and let us not forget to 
ledge, by means of the Referendum, the power of veto in the hands 
of the people themre'ves. 








THE INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN.* 
Ir is only natural that Mr. James Stephens, whose novels and poems 
exhibit such a keen spiritual sense of Dublin life, should be moved 
to depict the violent upheaval in his normal environment that took 
place last Easter week when, for the first time, he could see history being 
made outside his door. To this purpose he has devoted the largest and 
by far the most valuable portion of the present little volume. He has 
caught with wonderful accuracy and vividness the various notes that 
made up the emotional tone of Dublin during the rebellion: the in- 
credible outbreak, the scenes of abrupt incoherent violence, the poison- 
cloud of rumour spreading no one knew whence or where, the strange 
silence that rested upon the city in the intervals of the fighting, the 
temporary destruction of social barriers that brought all classes 
together into eager talk at the road corners, the looting, the fires, and 
the excitement. He has caught, too, the feeling of bewildered horror 
as of a Samoan before the violation of a sacred taboo, with which men 
witnessed murder being done openly in their own streets—streets which 
somehow they regarded as sanctuary, safe over and beyond all other 
streets. “Surely a republic can’t mean this/” they said when they 
saw some kind quiet neighbour, heedless of the danger of freedom, 
shot down in his own garden and picked up, dying, by his distracted 
wife. Unfortunately this is exactly what a republic in Ireland does 
mean. Amongst the Icaders of the rebellion were many of high 
character and unselfish ideals; but the evil forces they unchained 
brought misery into countless homes, and peace and happiness to 
none. 

Mr. Stephens has provided an adequate answer to the question, “ What 
was it like ?’ with which Dublin residents were bombarded for a couple 
of months after the trouble was over; but when he comes to deal with 
the eternal “ Why ? ” of it ali, he gets on unaccustomed ground and his 
hand loses its cunning. Professor James would probably have diagnosed 
his case as hypertrophy of the Will to Believe; for he offers his solutions 
of the problem rather because he likes them than because he has any 
evidence to give in their favour. From his point of view the ultimate 
infamy rests, of course, upon England. ‘ During the long and miserable 
tale of our relations you have never given us one generosity to remember 
you by,” he exclaims, “and you must not claim our affection or our 
devotion until you are worthy of them.” Subsidiary to England, but 
siill potent for mischief, is discovered a body of Irish Protestants hitherto 
unidentified, ““ whose hatred of their country is persistent and deadly 
and unexplained”; and working in sinister if unconscious collusion 
with the other two, appears the immediate villain of the piece, Mr. 
John Redmond, who, on the outbreak of the war, “ teok the Irish case 
weighty with cight centuries of history and tradition . . . and 
threw it out of the window.” His proper course, we gatlier, was to 
have proclaimed a benevolent neutrality and bargained with England 
for Home Rule in exchange for Irish soldiers, How the chivalry of this 
procedure could be made quite clear to, say, Belgium and Serbia Mr. 
Stephens does not attempt to explain. Perhaps, indeed, the problem 
never occurred to him; for the temper of his nationality, although 
undoubtedly genuine, is also a little febrile. 

The quality of the style is not so high as we have learned to expect 
from Mr. Stephens ; he falls foul of his “shalls” and “ wills” and 
he uses the vulgarism of “ individual” as a synonym for “ person.” 
One further opinion of his we reproduce here in view of the espersions 
that have been cast upon the conduct of the military in Ireland. 





When | 


he allows himself to depart from the detached attitude appropriate | 
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| high and generous ideals ; 
| his uncle’s papers and the lure of a seat in Parliament weve irresisti 


| chevelure, and was otherwise more than presentable; it 


to an artistic chronicler of death, his sympathies are evidently upon the 
side of the republicans; and yet he freely admits that “the lack of ill- 
feeling amongst us is entirely due to the more than admirable behaviour 
of the soldiers whom you sent over.” To that testimony the present 
writer would like to add his own. He met many units from different 
regiments, all strange to Dublin and all unable, in the nature of things, 
to distinguish friend from foe ; they were be'ng continually sniped at, 
some of them had been on duty for three days and nights in succession, 
and they were moving in a city where every house might suddenly 
turn into an enemy's fort and every laneway become a death-trap ; 
and from officers and men alike he received nothing but kindness and 
unwearied courtesy. 





GIVE GOD THE GLORY.* 

Tae subject of Shakespeare’s religion is one of perennial interest. Dr. 
Lyttelton, the late Head-Master of Eton, has raised it again in publishing 
a sermon preached by him in the early summer at Worcester Cathedral. 
Shakespeare shows—so he thinks—no faith in what is usually considered 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity—i.¢., the Atonement. On the 
other hand, he had “a profound instinct for the divine element lurking 
and sometimes very difficult to desery in every human being.” The 
earlier plays show less religious tendency than the later ones. “ In his 
young days he painted the picture of humanity with the victorious case of 
some supremely gifted musician who can hardly open his lips or put pen 
to paper without adding to the delight and wonder of mankind.” He 
might, Dr. Lyttelton thinke, have “* become a mere spectator of life, of 
its whimsicalities, its fun, its beauty, its endless variety.” Hamlet 
proved that so supremely great a man could not remain in this position. 
Had he lived longer, the preacher has convinced himself, Shakespeare 
would have become a Christian. It is interesting that Canon Scott 
Holland, from whom he quotes in an appendix, agrees with Dr. Lyttelton, 
and that Mr. Clutton-Brock, whom he quotes also, expresses mo 
vaguely the same opinion. 


FICTION, 


THE MACHINE.t+ 





Mr. Hucn Srexper in what we believe is his first novel carefully 
records the life history of a young man up to the age of forty or there- 
abouts, from his schooldays to the outbreak of the war. His schoolboy 
period is passed rapidly over, his sojourn at Oxford is treated more ia 
detail, but the bulk of the book is devoted to his experiences as a 
journalist and politician in the first fifteen years of the century. Rupert 
Egton is the son of a poor country solicitor, and is practically a pensioner 
gn the bounty of a rich childless uncle, a prosperous mill-owner and 
newspaper proprictor, a scli-made man whose ardent Radicalism 
undergoes progressive modification, or to put it in another way, declines 
in a direct ratio with the advance of his fortunes. Rupert is emphaticall; 
He is a decent youth with a good brain wh 


nota case of nomen, omen. 
starts with generous aspirations but invariably finds circumstances too 
le had a conscience, but it worked intermittently. 
hence, in so far as 


strong for him. 
He was not of the stuff of which martyrs are made ; 
the story is intended to excile our sympathies for the hard case of those 
who are confronted by the alternative of submitting to the eaprice ot 
unscrupulous and ambitious taskmasters or of sacriticing everything to 
the maintenance of their convictions, it fails in its purpose. Rupert was 
handicapped by temperament as well as by environment. 
sentimentalist, he conquered his physical stammer, but he stammere:| 
mentally till the war cleared his vision. He had, as we have said 
but the bribe of an assured position on one of 
ib] 


He was a 





He was caught up by the toils of the Machine and spent some fifteen 
years in endeavouring to reconcile the inner call of conscience with the 
promptings of ambition and expediency. He was, moreover, @ poo! 
judge of character and extremely susceptible to flattery, especially when 
it was administered by attractive women. He met his true affinity early 
in life; but while he never failed in his heart of hearts to recognize 
that fact, he drifted by sheer weakness into marriage with a selfish, ex- 
travagant minx, who tested everything by the money standard. It is 
true that Elsie had large ears—Mr. Spender is somewhat ruthless in his 
conscientious attcntion to detail—-thongh she concealed them with her 
is true also 
that her frankness was disconcerting, that her dress was unfashionable 
and her views on the question of the suffrage and the economic slavery 
of woman extreme. She was, in short, somewhat of a fanatic, but 
she loved Rupert, she would have been content to lead the simple life 
and have been passing rich on £500 a year. Mary Bursac, on the other 
hand, couldn’t make both ends meet on £2,000, and, rather than confes 
to her husband, preferred to raise money by selling information to a 
former lover, Lord Vanderion, who was in treasonable communication 
with the ¢ But from the 
very outset Rupert proved himself incapable of coping with any emer- 
gency. When Elsie fell into the Thames, he never jumped in after her, 
When his candidature was threatened by mob violence, he saved the 


‘orman Government on the eve of the war. 


situation by the rather unheroic siratagem of summoning the firo 
brigade and dispersing the ricters with cold water from the hose. His 
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unfortunate infatuation for Mary arose out of his being averse from 
shooting, and even when she had revealed herself in her true colours, he 
not only never shook her, which she richly and repeatedly deserved, 
but “ had not the pluck ” to tell her the necessary home truths which 
the situation demanded. It comes to this, that we never can feel 
more than a mild compassion for a man who brought most of his troubles 
upon himself, and nearly always faced them in an evasive and feeble 
manner. Even when he thought right he acted in a spirit of weak- 
kneed compromise. 

The strength of the book lics not in the human relations of the principal 
characters, but in the picture of the evolution of party politics and 
their bearing on home and foreign policy in the last twenty years, with 
especial reference to the operations of the journalistic machine. The 
Boer War, the Tariff Reform campaign, the New Finance, the ante- 
bellum illusions of the Pacificists, the cross-currents of parties, the 
cleavage between Labour and orthodox Liberalism—all these are passed 
under review by one who has evidently had considerable inside know- 
ledge, and, so far as his personal opinions are revealed, is an honest 
critic of his friends, and by no means indisposed to acknowledge where 
his political diagnosis has been falsified by subsequent events. 





RFapDaB._E Novets.—Mary. By M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—In Miss Braddon’s last novel she shows an unimpaired 
command of the art of story-telling——The World for Sale. By Gilbert 
Parker. (William Heinemann. 68.)—A most picturesque “ Romany” 
story of life in the North-West Provinces. It is sure to receive a 
hearty welcomo from Sir Gilbert Parker’s numerous and loyal band 
of readers. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subdzequen! review.) 








Women in War. By Francis Gribble. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 7s. Gd. net.)—This book,so eminently topical, was yet written, Mr. 
Gribble tells us, before the world-war was talked of. It is an interesting 
account of individual women or groups of women noted for deods of 
bravory, adventurous exploits, or for some special association with war 
from tie time of Boadicea to that of Florence Nightingale. In an 
epilogue, in which Mr. Gribble endeavours to bring the record somewhat 
up to date, he tells us that he was interned in Germany, and has some- 
thing to say of German women in war time :— 

“Tho Germans, no less than ourselves, have, as they would say, 
* mobilised’ their women, whether they belonged to the idle or to the 
industrial classes, though they have made rather less use than we have 
of their intelligence, and rather more uso of their muscles. The writer 
has not only seen crowds of German nurses in neat uniforms awaiting 
the arrival of the wounded at the railway stations; he has also seen 
women working as platelayers on the railway at Spandau, and cleaning 
the streets and driving the tramcars in Berlin.” 

The epilogue also records the experiences of some of the women who 
have served in the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Armies—‘“‘no fewer 
than twenty of them in the Voluntary Ukraine Legion alone ”’—and of 
the women doctors and nurses who went through the Serbian campaign. 


The Victorious Attitude. By Orison Swett Marden. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—“ It is a great thing so to carry yourself wherever 
you go that when people see you coming they will say to themselves 
‘Here comes a winner!’” “ Radiate a hopeful, expectant, cheerful 
atmosphere.” ‘Our personal appearance is our show window where 
wo insert what we have for sale, and we are judged by what we put there.” 
These sentences taken almost at random from Mr. Marden’s book 
give in a few words his argument for the cultivation of self-belief and 
will-power. There is certainly a good deal that is inspiring about this 
gospel of practical optimism, but after a perusal of Mr. Marden’s sixtcen 
vigorous chapters we are inclined to feel that there is not so much in it 
as he supposes. There is much to be said for methods less obviously 
strenuous. After all, many people “get there” who could never 
conjuga‘e the verb “ to boost.” 


London Shown by Shakespeare. By Hubert Ord. (George Routledge 
end Sons. 1s. net.)—Mr. Ord’s painstaking study only reveals the fact 
that Shakespeare after all said very little about Londen. The mest 
illuminating paseage is that in Hexry VJ1]. where the habits of the 
London apprentices are described with much vigour. Among the other 
papers in this little book is one on “ A Scurce of Shakespearo’s Scnnets,’ 
in which Mr. Ord claims that the poet here derived his inspiration from 
The Roman de la Rose. He argues his point very earncstly and carefully, 
but we must confess that he docs not convince us that he has any case. 


The Hope of the Future. By Dr. Mary Scharlieb. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net.)—Mothers and nurses will find this little book on the 
management of children in health and disease very helpful. It is not 
@ mere manual! of treatment, but contains also much sensible advice in 
homely language on the upbringing of children, from a moral as well 
as a medical standpoint. Infantile mortality is still so terribly large 
fn England that books of this kind deserve the heartiest encouragement. 





The Wyse-Sayin’s o’ Solomon: the Proverbs Rendered in Scots, By 
the Rev. T. Whyte Patterson. (Paisley: A. Gardner. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
As a literary curiosity, this version of the Proverbs in broad Scots, with 
many archaisms from Jameson’s Dictionary, deserves mention. Proverbs 
xviii, 8 is rendered ; “‘ The clitter-clatters o’ a clishmaclaiver are unco 
gustie till him, An’ he guzzles ower them himsel as gin they were a 
haggis.” - Of course the ordinary Scotsman would understand the 
Revised Version much more readily than this. 


Zoe Thomson of Bishopthorpe and her Friends. By E. C. Rickards, 
(J.Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—The late Mrs. Thomson, widow of the former 
Archbishop of York, was a remarkable woman, and this sympathetic 
memoir of her—by the lady who performed a similar service for Mrs. 
Thomson’s aunt, Miss Felicia Skene, of Oxford—will be read with 
pleasure. Mrs. Thomson’s father, James Skene, was a Scotsman, 
and her mother a Greek lady of the Rizo-Rangabé family, whose beauty 
she inherited. From 1863 to 1890, when her husband was Archbishop, 
she made Bishopthorpe a centre of hospitality and good works. The 
late Lord Grimthorpe said that ‘“‘ she was the only logical woman he 
had met.” It was a poor compliment, but it showed that she had 
captivated even that quarrelsome lawyer. Of her portrait by G. F, 
Watts, it is said that, after the painter had had sixteen long sittings, 
the Archbishop only recognized the portrait as that of his wife by the 
necklace which she was wearing! 


Reclaiming the Waste. By P. Anderson Graham. (G. Newnes. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This is a series of papers reprinted from Country Life 
on the vexed problem of waste land here and in other old countries, 
The accounts of what has been done in the last few years in Norfolk 
and in Sussex are most encouraging. A Norfolk health, reclaimed 
since 1913 with the help of the Development Commission, yielded in 
1915 on one hundred and thirty-six acres crops to the value of £1,730, 
with a profit of £3 an acre. Professor Somerville, on a strip of down- 
land near Newhaven, has in five years created a prosperous farm with 
plantations, which yields four times as much food as it did before. 
The astonishing results of reclamation work in Holland and Belgium 
are briefly summarized, and there are papers on the planting of tho 
shale and slag heaps of the industrial North—an oxcellent movement 
which has had great success. The author goes too far in suggesting 
that the sixteen million acres waste in this country could almost all 
be made profitably to grow crops or trees, even though agricultural 
chemistry and modern machinery have worked miracles. 


Society and Prisons. By T. M. Osborne. (Oxford University Press 
6s. net.)—The author of this instructive book—written as a course of 
lectures at Yale—is an enthusiast for the new American plan of reforming 
prisoners by trusting them. He speaks with authority. He has acted 
as Warden of Sing Sing Prison in New York State, and, as Chairman of 
a State Commission, he voluntarily served a short term in Auburn 
Prison so that he could understand the prisoner’s point of view. Mr. 
Osborne declares that the Mutual Welfare Leagues in these prisons 
have not only improved the health and morals of the inmates, but have 
also inspired many of them with a determination to go straight when they 
are released. It is, as he says, to the discredit of the old prison system 
that so many of tho convicts are old offenders, and any scheme which 
promises to make better men of them while they are under lock and 
key deserves the most serious consideration. “‘The whole question 
has shifted from how to keep men in prison to the question of how to 
send them out.” 


War Plays. By Allan Monkhouse. (Constable and Co. 2s. net.)— 
Mr. Monkhouse is well known as one of the most promising of the group 
of playwrights to whom Miss Horniman’s enterprise has introduced us, 
and these three short plays are good specimens of his work. The 
comedy Night Watches is perhaps the most attractive, and, as we all 
like to see ourselves as others see us, it would no doubt be much enjoyed 
by audiences of the staff and convalescents of Red Cross hospitals. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—— ee 
Allen (Lily L.), Personality: its yt and Power, cr Svo (Fowler) net $0 
Baldwin (May), Irene to the Rescue, cr 8V0...............0000: (Chambers) 3/6 
Beng (J. P.), Hurrah and Hallelujah : “ Spirit of New Germanism, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
“_——* (A. T.), Gladstone’s Speeches: Descriptive Index and Bibliography, 
629000000696 9nnses haegnngnnesensgneseneasesqenced (Methuen) net 12/6 
Pell “H. 8.), Nursery Rhymes Set to New Tunes (Southernwood Press) net 3/6 
Bloss (W. E.), *Twixt the Old and the New, cr 8vo.. -.+.-(3.P.C.K.) net 5/0 
Book-prices Curre ih, ih Min ON tchenscetnenseesouces (R. Scott) net 27/6 
Boyd Carpenter (Rt. Rev. W.), Further Pages of My Life, Svo 
(Willlams & Norgate) net 10/6 
Boyd (F. A.), Ireland’s Literary Renaiasance, 8vo............ (Maunsel) net 7/6 
Bradford (G.), Union Portraits, cr 8VO...........eeeeeeee> (Constable) net 6/6 
Brady (€. T.), The Ring and the Se OF OUR cc cncnsceenanes (Jarrold) net 6/0 
Brown (H. G.), Principles of Commerce, cr 8vo...........- (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Bukhsh (S. K.), Maxims and Reflections, cr 8vo.................- (Dent) net 8/6 
Butler (E.), The Vaporizing of Paraffin for High-Speed Motors. .(C. Griffin) net 8/6 
; Campbell (R. W.), The Mixed Division, cr Svo................ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Se Gan, an, GD Oe PO, 8 ncn cesaneneceedesees (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Champion (Jessie), Jimmy's Wife, cr 8VO.........0cceeecccnees (J. Lane) 6/0 
Clarke (A.), Windmill Land, er 8Vo0 ee techie niamibcac tari techae a ieraceh Haren a (Dent) net 3/6 
Coester (A.), The Literary History of Spanish America, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Crotch (W. W.), The Soul of Dickens, B8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Dales (3.) and Barnebey (O. L.), Elementary Qualitative Analysis, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
i Se, ee OO BOR. ic icesieletsendietessceséansedecteul (J. Lane) 6/0 
Davies (W. H.), Collected Poems, cr 8V0.............4e0eee0e: Fifield) net 6/0 
Denny (J.), War and the Fear of God, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
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Downer (E. B.), The Highway of Death, 8vo. (Ss. tig net 6/0 
Doyle (A. C.), The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914, 

Anke net 6/0 
esate and Ava (Dowager Marchioness of), My Russian ae Turkish Journals, 





BUD ccccccccccccovsccccseccccocs acene wen © seeesenedened (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Dutton Ww. ae. WIRED, Bs on once iecnenssanceonce (8. Phillips) net 8/6 
Emmanuel (M.), The Antique Greck Dance, roy 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 15/0 
Escott (T. S.), Great Victorians: Memories and Personalities (Unwin) net 12/6 
Forbes (N.), ‘Second Russian Book, cr 8v0........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Formby (C. W.), The Soul of England, cr 8vo.......... (Wells Gardner) net 2/6 


Forrest (S. N.), Mining Mathematics, Senior Cum, cr 8vo..(E. Arnold) net 5 
Fraser (T. A.), Maitland of Castle Rough, GB BVO. ccccccgeces (F. Asher) net 3/6 
Firth (Dr. 0. V on), The Problems of Physiological and Pathological Chemistry 


ar PE, WU, 6 unccccendendewhelesscaectionnestes (Lippincott) net 25/0 
Garnett (Constance), Kussian Stories, BD cnccnceses (Chatto & Windus) ret 30 
Grane (W. L.), Church Divisions and Christianity, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Grierson (R.), "Some Modern Methods of Ventilation, 8vo....(Constable) net 8/6 
Guérard (A. L.), Five Masters of French Romance, cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) net 6/0 
Hendryx (J. B.), Connie Morgan in Alaska, cr BVO ..........0050055 (Putnam) 6/0 
Herschel (Sir W. J.), Fiager-prints Taken in India and Elsewhere during Half 

ee GN Bile ccccnccccsnrceccuqnncccethictee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 50 
Hill (A. E.), A Great Russian Tone-Poet: Scriabin, cr 8vo..(Routledge) net 2/6 
Hirshfeld (C.F .) and Ulbricht (T. C.), Steam Power, cr 8vo(Chapman & [Hall) net 8&6 


Hodgson (W. N.), Verse and Prose in Peace and War..(Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Hollis (Gertrude), Every Child's Book about the Church....(Mowbray) net 2/0 
Howden (J. R.), Victory OD Ba, GP. BUB. occcccccdeces (Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
Howe (Sonia E.), Some Russian Heroes, Saints, and Sinners, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 7/6 

Hiihner (M.), A Practical Treatise on Disorders of the Sexual Functions, 8vo 
(S. Phillips) net 12/6 


Irwin (Florence), The Complete Auction Player, cr 8vo....... (Putnam) net 60 
Irwin (M. E. F.), Out of the House, cr 8vo................ (Constable) net 50 
Ives (Sarah Noble), The Key to Betsy's Heart, er 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Johnson (W. F.), America’s Foreign Relations,” 3 vols., Sve...... (Nash) net 24,0 
Key (Ellen), War, Peace, and the Future, cr 8vo.............. (Putnam) net 6,0 


Kilbourne (C H.), The Pasteurization of Milk, 18mo....(Chapman & Hall) net 56 
Kinne (Helen) and Cooley (Anna M.), Food and Health, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 3,0 
Lamborn (E, A. G.), The Kudiments of Criticism. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2.6 
Letters of the Rev. H. H. Jeaffreson, ed. by C. E. Lambert (Longmans) net 4/6 
Longman (W.), Tokens of the Lighteenth Century connected with Booksellers 


ie Man 6c ah ewebienas yf Gnheebesne's tee es (Longmans) net 6/0 
Love (C. E.), Differential and Integral Calculus, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 90 
ee Gee Ge, Ge I, GF UO a ccccdcoccesscceesccecesooss (Mills & Boon) 6,0 
See ee ee ee Se WON, OF BUD. ci cccdcnnccccecncnvcees (Longmans) net 6,0 
Lund (Kathleen A.), The Pupil of a Little Monk, er 8vo..(Heath & Cranton) 6,0 
Madhaviah (A.), Thillia Govindan, cr 8vo...............0005- (Unwin) net 2/6 


Manager and Man, 8vo 
(J. Lane) net 12 
Miller (Elizabeth York), The Forbidden Sacrifice, er Svo.......... (Simpkin) 6/0 
Montagu-Nathan (M.), An Introduction to Russian Music, cr 8vo 
(Palmer & Hayward) net 1/6 
Morgan (G. E.), Sunday Talks with Boys and Girls, cr 8vo....{J. Lane) net 2/6 


Marcosson (I, F.) and Frohman (D.), Charles Frohman : 


Morley (C.), Travels in London, cr 8vO..............+.. (Smith & Elder) net 5.0 
Mukerjee (R.), The Foundations of Indian Economics, 8vo..(Longmans) net 9,0 
Myrtle Reed Cook Book (The), cr BVO...........060000eeeee (Putnam) net 7,6 
Northcliffe (Lord), At the War, 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
i Ce, Se. Ca caccdeesennasaweeebeeganeaue (Constable) net 6,0 
Piddington (A. B.), Spanish Sketches, er Svo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Purcell (M. A.) and Kitchie (J. W.), Sanitation and Hygiene for the Tropics, 

DS GER anccgnsectsccngancecsctbcsvscenquccesseccocasesennené (Harrap) 3/6 
Reed (T. H.), Form and Functions of American Government ..(Harrap) net 6.0 
Richmond (Grace 8.), Under the Country Sky, cr 8vo......(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Nope (H. E. G.), Religionis Ancilla, and ‘other Poems (Heath & Cranton) net 2/6 


Roscoe (E. 8.), Lord Stowell, 8v0...........cesseeeceeces (Constable) net 7 

Russell (B.), Principles of Social Reconstruction, 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 6,0 

Sanday (W.) and Williams (N. P.), Form and Content in Christian Tradition, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6 


Schuler (P. F. E.), Australia in Arms, SVO.........ccccccseees (Unwia) net 12,6 
Seven Years in Vienna (August, 1007—August, 1914), cr 8vo (Constable) net 6,0 
Shkloosky (J. W.), In Far North-East Siberia, 8vo .......... (Macmillan) net 7/6 


Poems and Ballads, 18mo..(Maunsel) net 2.6 
Sigurjonsson (J.), Modern Icelandic Plays, cr 8vo....(C@xford Univ. Press) net 66 
ey ee ee OM oo ce ewsan ene entanaewees (E. Nash) net 6,0 
Songs of Ukraina, with Ruthenian Poems, trans. by e R. Livesay, 

Oe DD oii 5 5 0009605508558 006 5nen nore eehescsssecceseces ee (Dent) net 8/6 
Spence (L.), Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria (Wells Gardner) net 
Stevenson (J. G.), Worshipping Children: Stories and Addresses, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 


Sigerson (Dora), Love of Ireland: 


2 

— 
4 
4 


Stirling (J. F.), Philips’ Atlas of the New Testament, 8vo....(G. Philip) net 2,6 
Stokes (Rose Pastor), The Woman who Wouldn't, cr 8vo...... (Putnam) net 6,0 
ORES Gi, Bee Bb FN, Bn ccc ccccccccecsecessccse (Thacker) net 10 6 
Stucluson (S.), The Prose Edda, cr 8voO...........4.- (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6.6 
Thompson (L.), Fate’s High Chancery, cr 8vo.......... (Meath & Cranton) 60 





| toms. 


THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


(Trustove & Hansoy), 


14a CLIFFORD STREET 
(One door from BOND STREET), 
LONDON, W. 


“A meeting place for book-lovers who may or may not become hook-buyers. 
The latest books are lincd up for intimate inspection; the obligation to purchase 
which one feels in an ordinary bookshop will be non-ex'stent.’ 

—The Morning Post. 

“ Replete with comfortable chairs, soft rugs, interesting pictures, afternoon 
tea if you want it, and innumerable books as a matter of course. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette, 


To get rid of ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the system, 
and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes alarming symp- 
A fancied weakness of the heart may be due solely to 
indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, 
are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for digestive 
troubles. They absorb and remove acidity, and give instant relief 
even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 
Thousands of sufferers testify that they have derived the greatest 
benefit from their use even when all other remedies proved of no 
avail. 

TESTIMONY.—‘“I have much pleasure in stating that in my 
opinion the Absorbe nt Lozenges are an inestimable boon to anyone 
troubled with Acidity of the Stomach. The day I received your 
sainple box I had a most virulent attack, but one lozenge removed 


| the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. Such a remedy 


cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine is any 


| use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the !czenges will be sent to all who write 


| enclosing 1d. stamp for } cstage, erd mentioning this journal, to 


Thompson (Sir E. M.), Shakespeare's Handwriting. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7.6 | 


Told in the Huts: the Y.M.C.A. Gift Book, roy 8vo.......... (Jarrold) net 3,6 
Vaughan (Gertrude E. M.), The Flight of Marictte ..(Chapman & Hall) net 3.6 
Watson (W.), Retrogression, and other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Waxweiler (E.), Belgiura and the Great Powers, cr 8vo ....... (Putnam) net 36 
Weaving (W. “¥ The Star Fields, and other Poems, cr S8vo....(Blackwell) net 50 
,. YF RSS, 8 err (Camb. i niv. Press) net 25 
Williamson (J. A.), The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire, cr Svo 
(Mac millan) 2,6 
Mother, Sen. cr 8vo 
(Hutchinson) 6,0 


c 


Wilson (Theodora Wilson), The Wrestlers; Father, 


Wright (W. H.), The Man of Promise, 8vo.................000008- (J. Lane) 6,0 | 


Wylie (W. 8. H.), God’s Whispers: Nature Studies .. (Morgan & Scott) net 2 
Wynne (May), Marcel of the “ Zephyrs,” cr 8vo........... ..(Jarrold) 6,9 
Year in the Garden (A): an Anthology, cr 8vo . (Palmer & Hay ward) net 3/6 





LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


IRISH hie tt ‘the tent ty ‘Queem 
POCKET 

wmicjve HANDKERCHIEFS 

For ladies, gentlemen and children 

RCBINSCN & CLEAVER Lid. <0.P. Conegall Place BELFAST 








PRU DENTIAL ASSU RANCE com PANY | 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,CC0,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................-&126,0C0,C00O, 





| 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Sond Street, London. 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Sure and Swift Relief for Rheumatics. 

/ SURE, sweet sense of IPFXHESE “Crystals” are 
P relief ‘and bodily com- prepared from the 
—— awaits = suffer: oo Original Brine Springs, and the 

1eumatism, Sciatica, rout, nf ue ae : 
or Lumbago if he or she will wonds tal seoults they have 
but dissolve some Droitwich achieved = Uric Acid 
Brine Crystals in their next eomplaints have won wide. 
hot bath. The stinging, | spread and universal approval 
“ twisting’ pain is instantly | and endorsement by the inedi- 
dievietal and a course of cal profession. Economical, 
pleasant in use, and sure in 


baths with these “ Crystals” 
will complete the cure. results. 


Price 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 


Delivered free to any Rai'way Station in Grect Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 4k), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.c. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hartoy 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. > 
DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 


Three Grand [rises and Gold Medal, Franco- 
I ritish Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tegulators, Chronographa, and 

| thipe’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CQO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, lig Pen, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


TRADE MARK. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
VGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


P| - 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 
Lducation :— 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Appointments under contract for a period to the end of the summer varation, 
1917, with possibility of renewal. Salary £369 per annum (L.E.30 pet mensem), 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt end for return at close of contract 

Applicants, who must be ineligible for military service, should have taken a 
University Degree with Honours, and have experience as Teachers 

Applications should be eddresse d, not later than November 30th, 1916, to A. F. 
ROBINSON, Esq., Acting-Director of the Feyptian Educational Mission in England, 
28 Victoria Strect, Westminster, London, 5.W., frcm whom further information 
and copies of the Application Form may Le obtained. 


Bi hoe MINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 
Ihe post of WARDEN will be vacant after Christmas. Experience in Social 


work essential Universi qualifications desirable Applications addressed Hon, 
Sec., Miss WHITELOCK, 14, Westbourne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


TRGENTLY WANTED, LADY, well educated, to assist in 
BOOK DEPARTMENT of wei'-known business.—Apply 10 to 12.30 a.m., 
A. ©, CURTIS, LID., Booksellers, Gulllford, 
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ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ; AND COLLEGES. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Wanted in January next, ASSISTANT NT MISTRESS OF METHOD (Infant Schools). 
Subsidiary subjects “desirable : Handwork or Physical Training. 
Commencing salary at the rate of £150 a year (non-resident), to be increased, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £180 by annual increments of £10. 
At the expiration of the War the Tutor will be required to reside in the Women’s 
Hostel, and the salary will be readjusted accordingly. 
Forms of application may be had irom the unde rsigned. 
G. 8. BAXTER, Secretary. 
_ Education Office, 14th” November, 1916. 
APABLE CLUB LEADERS R equired, , Settlement trained 
referred. Three posts to fill.—Apply for interview, MILITARY CENTRES 
fanover Square, W. 


P 
OFFICE, Y.W.C. 


| IBRARIAN (Scotswoman), much experience public and 
4 private library work, accustomed to sole management, wishes to hear of 
The Spectator, 1 Wel- 


C.A., » 26 George Square, F 





improved situation ; highest references.—Box No. 793, 
Uagton Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 





JER SONAL SERVICE FOR THE BLIND.—Ladies or Gentle- 
men with leisure urgently needed by London Association for the Blind in 
various departments. Expenses could be provided if necessary. This great Charity 
has been carried on for about 60 years by honorary workers. "Please offer yourself ! 
—W rite to Rev. Dr. ROSE DALE, Hon. Sec., 102 Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 


AN AREER SB. 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted, Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bored for the E mploy ment of Wea, 5 b Princes Street, Cav enti Square, W. 








LECTURES, &eo. 
Oa cee reerpmenraces SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Students “are trained in 
COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK, HOUSEWIFERY, 
DRESSMAKING. 
Diplomas recognized by the Board of Education for teaching in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 
STUDENTS WILL BE ADMITTED IN JANUARY, 1917. 
A special course of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT is arranged for pupils not 
wishing to qualify as teachers. 
Application Forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
The SECRETARY, 
Barrack Square, Gloucester. 





NEEDLEWORK, and 


ECTURE on PROBLEMS OF THE UNSEEN WORLD, at 
the QUEEN’S (Small) HALL, Langham Place, on THURSDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 28rd, at 8 p.m. Rev. A. H. Lee, “ The Certainty of Survival after Death.” 
Admission Free. A few reserved seats, 1s. each.—Address Lecture Secretary. 
19 Tavistock Square, Ww sO. 


1) 7 HIC AL C HU RC ‘H, Queen’s toad, Bay swater. _ Sunday, 
4 November 19th, Dr. COIT will continue a Series of Discourses on “ The 
New Freedom of the Individual.” 11, “ Freedom from Public Opinion.” 6, “ Freedom 
from Ghosts. , a "Evening Service will he fo lowe d by a Conference | on the two discourses. 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING Cc OLLEG E.— 
LADIES trained 2s CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., LIVERPOOL 
LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 











—  BERGM AN USTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ag HEATH, KENT. 
rustees 
(Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
SALISBURY. 





ir GFORGE NEWMAN, M.D. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. 
ihe MARCHIONESS OF 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
ere prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
end healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars « on *P plication to the SECRETARY. 


OU THPORT PHYSIC AL TRAINING» COLLEGE. 
President—Lord PERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.B.G.S., end Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientife eachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medica! Gymnastics. Ecalth Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lerd Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. yitelton, D.D.—F urther ‘particulars fiom the SE CRE TARY, 








TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
ALSbycn COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 


HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ trainiag in 
bysical Culture, a. Swedish G ymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, aren, 








Anatomy, Physio logy, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD P 
OBI AINED AFTER TRAINING. 

ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. — Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Stude acs are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 8 “neols. 
‘The course of training extends over 2 ycars, ard includes }:ducational and M-dical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ihysiclogy and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for ‘Teachers Chairman : Kt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treasurer. Mr. C. Monteflore. M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For inicrmation concerning Scholarships aud Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENC 


UTLDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Cardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Exan in ations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


&c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 

and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sta,—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 


’, COLET GARDENS, 


PRIVATE TUITION, 


EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
‘4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, 
Preparation for the Univ ersities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOAKDING HOUSES 
Preapectes from the HE AD-MISTR Ess. 


M.A, 





PRRENC H SC HOOL. — Mile. EXPU LSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
from finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken. Special advantages 
— and accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent references 
mn England. 


S* 





MONICA’S, BURGH MIEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal superv ision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Purgh Heat 


Tadworth, Surrey. 
REENW AY $C HOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mist resses { MISS at 4. M.A 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of’ 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high anamnaan vom from 60 gunn. 


T+ ORTH OF ENGLAND.— -C ALDER GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, yp "and sunny. ‘The alm ts to give a sound 
education to girls on public schcol lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well- -equipy yed classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
gcod playing field.—INustrated prospectus on ap plication to an AD-MISTRESS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Mcdern Education. Premises especially built for a School, 
Large Playing-felds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hcckey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, Ac, 
Tele. : Eastbourne 1034. Term began Thursday, List September. 





ie DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of Modern 
History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for elder 
girls wishing to specialize | in Frenc h and _Domestic Sclence. 


| | I G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Retiientins School for Girls, 
Tel * Watford 616.” 


LY NDHU RS r GARDENS, 
School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
horough Education on modern linea, 
Pupils ay nae for 
y situation, 








I ANSDOWNE HOU SE, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- -class Boardin 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. 
Epecial attention given to Langua es, Music, and Painting. 
edvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healt 
Tennis, Hockey, &e. 


ERSEY LADIES’ 








COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other 4 oT beuedien fees moderate ; good and iiberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in Own grounds; sea bathing.—Yor Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 











Ss 7: 7S eS Ss SOHO OL, 
b SOUTHWOLD. 





Head-Mistress— 
aA, eal Miss Le SIL cox. a a 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


q I N GHOLT 
Trospectus on eppl! catio n ‘to M Miss MACRAE MOIR, 





Tel. : “7 _Grayshott. 
OY ERDALE 2 SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


© ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 — above sca level. 
Principal—Miss H. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL ‘ratand by Mme. Osterb erg). adenine on pan. 


Gt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
w POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Fituated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. ‘Lhorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
end Fives. A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—-Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Parisiaa 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Kegulations, with full illnstrated 


description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne aud Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL, HERTS. — re Master, 


E age D 

GKEENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Beientibe a Medical Life, | Successful preparation for Senior Schcol and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

under the ege of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 15, and Senior 18-19. Each Depart- 
ment bas scparate Louses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HLAD-MASTLB, 
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BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- MISCELLANEOUS. 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. sea ———e . , 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
ac. Football, Cricket, Athletics, eros, Rowing, 0.T.C, Fees, £55. Entrance of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
Scholarships July. ae W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 


SPN ——————_ } terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
ELLY COLLEGE TAVIST OCK. Recogniz ed by the | 140. 22 Craven Strect, Teaeeigee Squace, WO. 








Army Council. Magnificent buildings jin beautiful situation, 340 feet : ae 
alove eea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL LD “s R T I FIC CI AL TEETH BOUGHT. 
CADETS. 4 Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buy = If forwarded by post, value 





puejeeges veoh return, or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Stent, London, Est. 100 yeass. 


GUTION )TTON VALE XC ES SCHOOL (founded 157 76). “Motor from - - 
faidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings a Boarding Houses LD GOLD and SILVER JEW ELLERY BOUGHT. —W ‘ate hes, 








ean); separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. If 
HOLD eats, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. offer’ not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 
- —-- — -- --— Parr’s.—S. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manch 
OVER c©oLsEG E.j|——— ————— 
a EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. 
A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year ‘is offered for Boys between the ages IRISH POINT. LIMERICK. CROCHET. 
of 9 and 13. Altar-frontals, bridal veils, trimming lace, handkerchiefs, &c. Tea cloths, acts of 
For posticulars ap ply to W. S. LEE, » Hend-Master. doyleys with table centre, &c, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Prescutatioa 
-- -- —- Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. . Catalogue free. 
PsstBou RNE COLLEG E. —President : The DUKE OF | — —a 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 1OCKR OACHE ye} exterminated with Blattis, the Union Pas te. 
| ee -Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied 


Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, | to the Royal Household. Used in war hespitals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. Cd., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 
sacquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers | destroys “ silver fish beetles ” at once. ‘Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d.— HOWARTH & FAL, 























cad Clergy. Sole Makers, 471 Crockesmocre Road, Sheffield. 
T ENSTONE “COLLEG E.- — An EXAMIN. ATION for EXHIBI- E Vv E R: S 1 ONS and LI F E INTE :R E s' TS 
TIONS on the Classical Side, reducing fees to £36 per annum, will be held FURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
on December 2]st ‘The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
Apply HEAD- MASTER, Denstone Oatiage, Staffs, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 
- —- Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
mv HE LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDG AE be oe a oy Sed are 
‘ U BL Ic- HOU’ SE REFORM. — The People’s Refreshment 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 4 ke. (£6 (£60-£10), December 5. House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 150 
Particulars from the BURSAR or PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. | licensed Inus. Ask fox free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid, 
. - - since 1899 —P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
7 " — copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Kara 
ov RNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING by writing) to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—'Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
fECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South uelien Street, W. APPEALS 
. 
r VYPEW RITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, | 5 “Duke Street, : " oe . 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. | "F\H E NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire). PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MewontaL), 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Estabiished 1906, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
ar - AN mm ie Ba FAR Pern 127 PaTrox : i. M. M. Tae Krva, 
( ‘JPPORTE NITIES THAT JOURNALISM OFFERS —— 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
an aspirant to fame are many and varied. It fs a fascinating career and VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDs. 
may be rendered quite a highly remunerative one, The School of Authorship - . PE RO mpeg yn a > deieioaaiiatieaadl 
will train you as a Journalist or Writer of Novels, Short Stories, Verse, etc, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
The lessons are perfectly simple and fees specially low during the War. " see se : cues 
Write to-day for Prospectus (sending 1d. stamp) to The Principal, Treasurer: Tus Fart oy HWarrowsy. Ffccretary: Goprrery I. Hamintos. 
— =— ——_———_——_— — — ——_— = = 
f F ) 8 50 FLEET S$ c AONDON, E.C, 
SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
wandtiantes nédsienin. THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
“ a, LIMITED. 
‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, ; 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, Head Office: Yokohama. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge — : 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) le and TRUST- —_——— - 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENIS which can be - 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, Capital Subscribed - ° Yen 48,000,000 
‘he age of the pupil, district rage = ——p ~ ae of fees should be given. Capital Paid Up ° ° ° Yen 30,000,000 
none, write, or ca 800,000 
J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Reserve Fund - - - Ven 20, ’ 
Telephene : £053 Conteal. 
‘ r "ied . ‘ <i -_— -o- ah 5 The Seventy-third Half-yearly General Mecting of Shareholders was held at the 
C H 0 I Cc E O F SCHOOL S A ND TUTORS. Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 19 ~~ = _— sy rs P 
ons mitted the following Statement of the Liabilities anc assets of the Bank, and the 
MI a See ol Gore we be pret. | Profit ond Low Account, i - the Half-year eoded 30th June, 1916, which was duly 
MESSRS. G AS, NG A} ™ ~— u 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.  ‘Tel., Regent 4926. os ate cenitenin 
- 7, 2 BALANCE SHEET 
Fducational Agents. Established 1873. LIABILITIES Y 
Full statement of requirements should be given. Capital (paid up)..........+.- * a ceinadiore melita ),000,000.09 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. Reserve Fund . vs pp ee? ys 20,400,00:).00 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for Reserve for Doubtful Debts . veeee sees _1,706,615.84 
cats as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Sy OR eppeeetenases saan aah ee 
amilies. eposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) — 249,949, 516.51 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and sa nee 
. other Sums due by the Bank : 109,342, 702.05 
. , ividends Unclaimed 9,7 
S‘ HOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable net Peal and Loss brought forward frou last Accounh 1,236.716.90 
h information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational Net Profit for the past Hali-yea: ' 00,738.34 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
& 3 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range Yen 425,160,694.95 
of tees, &c.), to ASSETS : ‘ 
TIYUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Cash Account— } “ } 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the In Hamd ......6- teasers * prey 7 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able At Bankers ....+.+00+0+: eer 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 4 _ - Seles’ 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Telephone—1136 Museum, Se ed iy ay © - - Ng ** sce san aaa be 
‘lis cisconntes 3 > ince ‘ a Ps 
-eoR ’ . re g Bills receivable and other Sams due to the Bank 210,374,207.65 
ry H E L ES 8S E R P l B L l ( S ( H OOo LS = Bullion and Foreign M fe A , 1,682,760.08 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give Bank's Premises, Properties, lb urniture, & : 926,541.92 
a the roughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and tull! E 
articulars will be sent free of charge en application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Yen 425,1 3 
Street, London, F.C. Picase mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
yrofession if decided upon, Y. 
To Interests, Taxes, Currert Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
{CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, tvithout en, Se ee See, mami 
iN charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), | 4 B . aa Fur i eoenduns ; 40 - 
‘utors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Lxama., | A ‘ Di ~ Sad a ie - , 
&e., &c, A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to } ad Y. ~ ) per Old Share fer 240.000 Shar 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, | } - 1 r 0p ° New Share = ; j 100.00 
Echolastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sa., W.C. » Bal : - rried forward to next Account 1.437.455.74 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) -_ - . : 
=—= Yen 24,761,465.09 
y 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. Ry Ralance bronght forward 3ist December, 1915 . 1,336,716.90 
‘i nein - ~ a ai : By Amount of Gross Profits tor the Halt-year ending 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every SOth June, 1916 ...006 eidieh cateusseutetdcakns 23,424,748.19 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Dath, Massage and . “y 
AKlectricity, Resident Physician (M.D.), J em 24, 701,400.09 
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INCREASED EXPENSES—DIMINISHED RECEIPTS. 
DEFICIT OF £6,000, 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES TWAVE SUFFERED 
VERY GREATLY ON ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 
AND URGENTLY APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO WIPE 
OFF THE DEFICIT. 
THIS SOCIETY IS DOING A NATIONAL WORK, 
INASMUCH AS IT HAS ALREADY SENT 2,300 
BOYS INTO THE NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE SERV- 
ING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. MANY HAVE 
BEEN WOUNDED AND SEVERAL HAVE ALREADY 
GIVEN THEIR LIVES FOR THE CAUSE OF 
FREEDOM. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP—PLEASE SEND A DONATION. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES TEE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W.E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries- H. Bristow W-lien, Henry G. Copeland. 


NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER.’ 














Without personal service the crying needs of the 
World can never be met. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


has Vacancies fer Missionaries—Men and Women.‘ 
if you are a Christian 


STUDENT IN ARMS 


you may still consider and decide your future 
service of the 


KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Correspondence regarding service is invited and advice gladly 
offered by 
Rev. NELSON BITTON, L.M.S., 
16 New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


At the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


(close to Westminster Hospital). 
Daily till Saturday, November 25, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 








ADMISSION 1s. 





THERE WILL BE EXHIBITS of Hand-weaving, Wood-carving, 
Stained Glass, Embroidery, Lingerie, Enamelled Glass, Pottery, 
Statuettes, Water-Colour Drawings, Etchings, Calligraphy, and 
Illuminating, Miniatures, Jewellery, Pewter, Lace, Toys, Model 
Buildings, Leather Work, Armenian Needlework, Silver and Metal 
Work, Feather Work, Antiques, Gardening, Dressed Dolls, Chinese 
Lacquer, Bookbinding, Tapestry, Rugs, Hospital Supplies, Basket 
Work, Bead Work, Hand-painted Buttons, Artificial Flowers, 
Bread-making, War Relics, Sweets, Needlework, Stencilling, Artistic 
Dress, Books, Book Illustrations, Japanese Slides, etc. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 
is holding, under the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES tue KING anp QUEEN, 
the 11th EXHIBITION or BRITISIT ARTS anp CRAFTS 
at the ROYAI, ACADEMY. 


—_— 





OPEN DAILY, ro a.m. to 5 p.m, 


ADMISSION 1/- 


President—H. WILSON. Hon. Secrctary—Professor E. S. PRIOR, A.R.A. 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. 
The best Stock of Furniture in London 


at LOWEST PRICES 
for L:xcellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





The War-Price of Bibles 


The Bible Society exists not to make profits, but to 
make God’s Book the cheapest book that is printed, 
and to bring it within reach of the poorest man who can 
read in every part of the world. 


The more volumes the Society sells, the more money 
it loses. But its affairs are managed by a Committee of 
business laymen, who have never allowed it to fall into debt. 


Since the war began, everything has become dearer, 
Paper has nearly trebled in price. Printing, binding, 
packing-cases, freights, and insurance have all risen, 
English editions of the Scriptures alone are costing the 
Society £8,000 more than last year. ll its foreign 
editions have proportionately advanced. 


The Society’s penny English Testament is now costing 
threepence a copy to produce. No other publisher in the 


world issues the English Testament for a penny. 

The Society has hitherto refused to raise the prices 
of its popular editions; and its offer to give Testaments 
and Gospels to the sick and wounded soldiers and sailors 
of all nations, to prisoners of war and refugees, is not 
being in any way curtailed. 

Will YOU help the Bible Society to carry this greatly 
increased burden of added cost and growing demands ? 
Contributions will be gratefully received by-the Secretaries : 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by afew friends of the Society. 





FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FiIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” payable to Eoshenfere Cattle, 
DD. Hon. treet, Marble Arch, W. 


Chisf Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston 





THE GREATEST ASSET OF 
A NATION IS ITS CHILDREN. 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has saved and trained over 21,000 little ones. 


Present family numbers 4,714 children, including 850 whose 
fathers or guardians are on active service. 


Please help by sending a contribution to PrenENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hal!, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to Waifs and Strays. 





PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
230 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
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WOMEN 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
HELP THE NATIONAL TRIBUTE 


TO OUR PERMANENTLY DISABLED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


THE 








MACHINE SHOP. 


Pte. E. C., 2nd Dorsets. Weft elbow smashed and hand useless, 
from Persian Gulf. Now earning 27s. weekly on Auto-Lathe 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. L., of Leicester, in memory of their 
gallant son killed ia I’rance. 


Have you visited Lord Roberts Memorial 

Workshops where so many permanently disabled 

soldiers are earning a living and_ smiling 
while they work? 

Have you helped in this wonderful work by giving all 

that you can spare and a little more, if only for the sake 
or the memory of that boy of yours ? 


Have you done anything to find out what kind of articles 
the disabled men—many of them mere boys—are making 
so that you will know that the presents you will give this 
year were made at our workshops ? 


Have you, who loved Lord Roberts, given something 
to help these men whom he loved so much; these brave 
boys who, were it not for these workshops, might now 
be the object of charity ? 


We need money to acquire new workshops and to provide 
the special machinery which alone makes it possible for 
these maimed and broken men to work and earn their 
living. 


Will you please send a Cheque To-day ? 
TO THE CHAIRMAN, 


MAJOR-GENERAL the LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.V.0. 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Fund, 
122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


VISIT THE EXHIBITION 
at Prince’s Skating Club, Knightsbridge, W. 
ADMISSION FREE 


and come to the workshops at Britannia Road, 
Fulham, London, S.W., and see for yourself, 





Give a machine in the name of the one you loved 


SPECTATOR. 
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An Urgent Appeal from South London. 





King’s College Hospital 
DENMARK HILL 
IS TO-DAY IN DIRE NEED, 


HIS great Institution, recently removed from the 
is old Clare Market district to South London, is 
doing a noble work in ministering to the needs 

of the Poorest of the Poor. In its new position 
the number of out-patients increased in a single year from 
37,487 to 120,212, figures which speak eloquently of the 
need for a large general Hospital in this neighbourhood. 





In-patients are received not only from the immediate 
neighbourhood, but from all parts of the country, and 
it is scarcely too much to say that no one who enters 
the Hospital leaves it without being better both 
physically and morally for his or her treatment there 

y the devoted services of the staff. 


Is this good work to be maintained ? It is worth while 
making the effort, because unless substantial aid is imme- 
diately forthcoming 


A Wing will have to be Closed 


at the end of the year. The ordinary income of the 
Hospital has diminished since the war, and the expenses, 
owing to the increase in the cost of provisions and drugs, 
have risen to an alarming degree. It is estimated that 
£100,000 will enable the Committee of Management to 
administer and maintain the Hospital at its highest point 
of efficiency ; £20,000 collected by December 31 will 
prevent any immediate curtailment of the beneficent work 
of the Hospital as it is carried out at present. Of this 
sum £14,366 has been received or promised. Without the 
balance, the position is more than critical, Will 
you help, and so remove a load of anxiety from those who 
have the welfare of the Hospitai at heart ? 








KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
SOUTH LONDON. 


(Founded in Central London, 1839, and removed to 
Denmark Hill, 1913.) 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


President .. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Chairman Committee of Management VISCOUNT HAMBLEDEN. 
R. F. NORTON, Esq., K.C. 
H. H. TWINING, Esq. 
Capt. H. 8. TUNNARD. 

L. A. MARTIN, Esq, 


Vice-Chairman 
Hon. Treasurer 
Secretary .. eo ee ee 
Chairman of Special Appeal Committee 





Please fill up this form to-day ond post it to L. A. 
Martin, Esq., King’s College Hospital Special Appeal 
Committee, 97 Cannon Street, London, F.C, Cheques 
should be made payable to Hon. Treas. King’s College 
Hospital, and crossed “* Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 222 Strand.” 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
SOUTH LONDON. 
Patron - ~- H.M. The King. 


In response to the above appeal, I enclose @ cheque for 


eee eee eee eee reer eee eee 


by a@ Governor of the Hospitas. 


The Cost of this Advertisement has been defrayed 
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Have You any 
Money Invested ? 


If so—send for details of Plans whereby 
Incomes are being doubled, trebled, in 


cases even quadrupled. 


VOR every £50 received from ordinary 

investments most men and women of 

55 to 60 years of age can, under one of 
these Plans, obtain an income approaching 
or exceeding £100. The older one is when 
the Plan is adopted the larger the income. 


That is one great advantage of the Plan—a far 
larger income. In these times, even if the “ pinch ” 
has not been felt, it is still a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to have a larger surplus. There are countless 
calls on the purse to-day, to which most people desire 


to respond. 


Another advantage is—-and it is one of supreme 
importance—that the income secured is absolutely sure 
for life. Every year, as long as one lives, the larger 
income will be forthcoming. That means relief 
from all financial anxiety. Greater happiness follows 
as a natural consequence, and probably a longer life. 


The Company with whom you will deal is the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, the foremost 
Annuity Office in the Empire. Its assets of over 
£15,000,000 are under Government control, and 
£2.000,000 has been invested in the War Loans. 
All money received from investors under the Plan 
mentioned is at once reinvested in War Loans. 


Write to-day for full details, stating date of birth. 
If your present investments are not casily negotiable, 
possibly the Sun Life of Canada can help you to 
dispose of them advantageously. 


J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 








A mustard bath is as re- 
freshing as a good night’s 
rest. And it ensures you 
the night’s rest, too! Any 
bath—any time—any day 
—why not to-day ? 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘si: 











LU itkupy 
EES TF taf 


Aly 


k 
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Bells 


NUNS 
Tobacco 


A bland and delightful “sherry flavour” is the 
characteristic of this old-fashioned mixture. 

The different choice tobaccos are so welded and 
twisted together that the mixture is perfectly adjusted— 
hence the fascinating flavour. 






& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. G Bitai 
Ireland’, Lid., ee. ? (of G eat Britain and 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. p P oz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


4° FOR 10 


505 





A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application tc Step +n Mitchel! 











“ YOULDN'T have come on refusing all orders; full up with 
a better day, sir,” said Aomy Comgatte or something of 
that sort?” 


J the manager. “I’ve a 
**So it is, sir; but it sent me 


been able to get you a pair 


of those Lotus ‘boots you word it had managed to accu- 
want.” mulate a small stock of Service 

“You have!” ejaculated the boots and I could have a few 
young officer, “And,” witha pairs if I liked, and this is one of 
sigh of relief as his foot slipped them; I thought you'd be 
in and slid home, “they're pleased.” 


as comfortable as ever, How “Pleased! I should rather 
did you manage it? I thought think so. Dry feet for the 
you said the Lotus factory was winter, now,” 






Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boot 
Agents everywhere 







359—42/- 


Guaranteed Waterproof, 
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The Y.M.C.A. with the FORCES. 





reat Christmas Appeal 


to raise £250,000 towards the Y.M.C.A. work for 
our victorious troops before the end of the year. 








O meet the urgent requirements of 

] our troops in all the theatres of war, 

the sum of £250,000 will be 
required before the end of the year. 





The National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
confidently believe that this large sum can 
and will be raised in the time. If every- 
one who has a friend in the Army will 
help, success is assured. 





li 
\Z az | 
200.060 : . 





Watch the Triangle Clock from day 
today. Send your own gift in early, 
and get your friends to do the same. 
No subscription is too small to be of 
help in this great effort; but itis earnestly 
hoped that those who can afford to send 
a large sum will not fail to do so. It 
requires over £600 to keep the Y.M.C,A. 
work in all the centres going for a 
single day. From £500 to £ 1,000 (accord- 
ing to size and place) will provide a 
Y.M.C.A. Hut in England, France, 
Salonika or Egypt; £100 to £200 will 
provide a quiet room; and £125 will 
maintain a Y.M.C.A. Building for the 
first three months. Lvery gift sent will 
be promptly and thankfully acknowledged 
by the Y.M.C.A. and applied to the THE RED TRIANGLE CLOCK. 


purpose for which it is designated. 


Will you help to move the hand round? 


Donations should be addressed to Capt. 



















R. L. Barclay, Y.M.C.A. National Head- : 
_ quarters, 12, Russell Sq., London, W.C Official 
i, / > : Photograph 
Pe F ete a ee. > ae. ate Canadian 
a es all ee ee ae a aang, oo8 ; é 


War Record. 








] 
a Wiil you post this To-day ? 


: To Capt. R. L. BARCLAY, Y.M.C A. 
: National Hea Jquarters, 12, Russell Sq., 
; London, W.C. 

I have pleasure in enclosing £......... 
: towards the special work of the 
> Y.M.C.A. for the Troops 











eo 
INUOGRE occcccccccccccccccecesocsccocccccccs 
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A Cheap Popular Edition. Unabridged. 


Life of Gladstone 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
In 3 vols., 1s. net each. 
[Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


; = 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 











E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annval Subscription to the “ Sprcraror.” 
Send {1 &s. Gd. to the Manager, The “Srecrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post froe to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the ‘‘Specrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well a3 a weekly reminder that the donor ha; not 
forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Specrator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Srectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
band to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 Ss. Gd., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
eddressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ i Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any - of the United Kingdom 
or the Front os ee - £1 8 6 


Including postege to any of the British Colonies, 
America, 'rance, India, China, Japan, &c. .. ee £112 6 





Te The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


1 enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 


gent for one year to 


(Please state Tulle, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


ROBE coccccccccccccccccececoccccesecoccesccooes 


SOSH eee eeO EET SH SESE EE EE EEEHEOEE IOS tee ee t® 


“COCOATINA” 


(Trade Mark.) 


“THIS IS 





The Lancet says :— ALL COCOA.” 
A concentrated Cocca invented in 1852, which is still the best 
Cocoa on the market and goes twice as far as any other, 
besides being the most delicious. It does not constipate. 


In jlb., 21b., and 11b. tins at 1s., 1s. 11d., and 3s. Sd. 








Y.M.C.A. Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplicd on special terms in 1b. 
tins at 33s, per dozen and in 7b. tins at £5 5s. the haif-dozen. Supplied to 
Naval Hospitals and to the Royal and Imperial Households of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Denmark, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS :— 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 
143 York Read, Camden Read, London, N, 





H. B. KINGSWAY HOUSE BOOKS. H. B. 


THE NOVEL FOR THE HOUR. 


AWESTERN WARWICK 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE. 


5s. net. 


—— 


Crown Svo. 


The huge figure of this “Maker of Presidents” moves, with plot 
as fascinati Ang as a detective story, to astounding ends. 





A THRILLING NOVEL OF THE WAR. 


A YOUNG 
LION OF FLANDERS 


By JO VAN AMMERS KUELLER. 
Translated by C. THIEME. Illustrated by LOUIS RAEMAEKERS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“The author Is assured of an envied measure of popularity, such as she ap 
won in the Netherlands, where she ia among the highest reputed of writers. . . 
Thrillingly human . . . such as is born of the heart.’ — Independent. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS IN ACTIVE DEMAND. 


Just published. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Half-Tone, 


Demy 8vo. 68. net. 


THE FOOD GARDEN 


By WILLIAM F. ROWLES, F.R.H.S. 


“ Now that we are trying to get the utmost out of our gardens in the interest of 
war economy, there is something very timely in the appearance of * The Food 
Garden.’ It is thoroughly practical and helpful.”—-Evening Standard. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


IN LUXEMBURG IN 
WAR-TIME 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 


Author of “‘ George Sand and her Lovers,” &c., &e. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“One of the best written things that have appeared in all the literature of 
the war.""—The Outlook. 


Just ready. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


AMERICA’S VIEW OF 
THE SEQUEL 


By ROYAL J. DAVIS, 
of the New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Davis has had exceptional opportunities for observation, 
and his book, with its long quotations, not only from the important 
speeches of Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Hughes and others, but also 
from many of the Jeading United States journals of every political 
complexion, is a most valuable study of what America is thinking 
about the war om what is to come after. 


HEADLEY BROS., PUBLISHERS, 
Kingsway House, W.C. 





London : 





The SUPER. 
3 ~ CORK Tl faa VIRGINIA 


Spinet 


yy CICARETTE 
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CHATTO « WINDUS 


The Navy in Battle 


BY ARTHUR POLLEN, NAVAL CRITIC to “LAND anp WATER.” Futty Itivs- 


TRATED WITH IT HOTOGRAPHS, PLANS AND DIAGRAMS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 











In the Royal Naval Air Service 


BY HAROLD ROSHER. (BEING THE WAR LETTERS OF THE LATE FLt.-Lieut. H. 
ROSHER.) FuLty ILLUSTRATED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 


“ The finest picture extant of a young pilot's training.’’"—Aeroplane. ‘ The finest war letters I have 
read. They will be immortal.’’—Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS in Sunday Pictorial. ‘‘ One of the most remarkable 
books the war has produced.”—Dai/y Mail. ‘“ Of thrilling interest.”.—Field. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Home of To-day 


BY A WOMAN WHO KEEPS ONE. A Wisk, Witty Hovsenorip Gurpe, 


Crown Syo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Janus and Vesta 


BY BENCHARA BRANFORD, M.A. A Stupy or THE WortLD Crisis AND AFTER, 
Crown $Syo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The Industrial Outlook 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. EDITED BY H. SANDERSON FURNISS, M.A, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Tales of Tchehov 


TRANSLATED BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vors. I. anp II. READY. In THE SAINT 
MARTIN'S LIBRARY. Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 


The Little Towns of Flanders 


A BOOK OF WOODCUTS BY ALBERT DELSTANCHE. WitH A PREFATORY LETTER 
¥rROM EMILE VERHAEREN. Crown 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Pictures and other Passages from Henry James 


Selected by RUTH HEAD. Small crown Syvo, cloth back, 3s. 6d. net. 


Swords for Life 


BY IRENE RUTHERFORD McIEOD, Author of “Songs to Save a Soul” (now in its 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION). Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


King Monmouth 
BY JOHN PRESLAND. Sinall fcap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


“The book is a characteristic example of its writer's fine poetic talent and will be read with interest 
and admiration by lovers of poetry who believe in the possibility and propriety of harmonizing literature 
and drama.”’—Scotsiman. 











Dainty Booklets, Is. net each l New Novels, 5s. net each 
PEACE ON EARTH _ ce er: ; ? | A LOVE TANGLE By F. E. PENNY 
The Story of the Birth of Christ in the Words of the Gospel.| « How admirably Mrs. Penny gets the essential contrast between 
DOLORES: Our Lady of Pain SWINBURNE | East and West, and tells a capital story into the bargain.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 
THE WAIF WOMAN STEVENSON | MADCAPS AND MADMEN By ROGER WRAY 
*THE CHOICE CF A FROFESSION STEVENSON | _ “ An extraordinarily vivid picture of a mining community. . . . 
pico | Mr. Wray has written a remarkable novel, he can visualize a scene, 
BRAVE WORDS ABOUT DEATH STEVENSON and he commands a style at once simple, direct, and dramatic.” 
ONE MOTHER (6d.) I. R. MclEOD | —Glasgow Herald. 
* First appearance in book form. THE TORCHBEARERS OF BOHEMIA 
—— — panel —— By V. I. KRYSHANOVSKAYA 
WHAT IS CATHOLICITY? (is. net.) Edited by W. W- i Translated from the Russian by JuLret M. Sosxicn. 





111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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SIFTON, PRAED and CO.’s|! 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MAP READING AND PANORAMA SKETCHING. By 
an Insrructor. With 26 coloured plates. Price 
8s. net. 

Treats fully on Seales, Conventional Signs, Contours, 

Lettering, Map Enlargement, Sketching, Map Reading, 

Panorama Sketching, and the use of the Prismatic 


Compass. 
MAP READING. ‘A Self-Instructional —— By 
Captain L. Norcocx and Captain F. S, Witson. 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Consists of two. parts—the first giving a clear explana- 
tion of the clements of map reading, and the second a 
series of examination papers, illustrated with maps and 
complete answers. 

REVOLVER SHOOTING IN WAR. A Practical Hand- 
book. By Captain Cuaries D. Tracy, The King’s 
Own (Royal Lancaster) Regiment. Price 1s. net. 

MORAL—the most important factor in War. By Licut.- 
Colonel W. Suiriry (Commandant, 2nd Artists’ 
Rifles O.T.C.). Price 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF MUSKETRY AND 
FIRE TACTICS. By Major Ivan B. Dayson, City 
of London Yeomanry. Price Is. net. 

GRENADE WARFARE. Noics on the 
Organization of Grenadicrs. By 
Dyson. Price 6d. net. 

OUT THERE, or the Platoon Commander in Warfare. 
By One or Tuem. Price 9d. net. 


Training and 
Licutenant G. 





SIFTON, PRAED, anv CO., Liniren, 
Tue Map Hovss, 67 Str. JAMES’s STREET, 
Lonvon, S.W. 


LAURIE’S. LIST. 
THE BROOK KERITH 


A Story of Syria 
By GEORGE MOORE 


4TH AND REVISED EDITLON. 17s. 6d. net. 


OLD GLASS, AND ‘HOW TO 
COLLECT IT 


By J. SYDNEY LEWIS. 
Hali-tone. 15s, net. 
Recent years have witnessed a great revival of interes! 
English and Irish glass. This book is indispensable both to the 
casual collector and to the expert. 





60 Wlustrations in Cclour and 


NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘‘ Degenerate Germany ” 


(35th Thousand). 
THE GERMAN WOMAN AND 


HER MASTER 


By HENRY DE HALSALLE and C. SHERIDAN JONES. 
2s. net, paper; 2s. Gd. satin cloth. 





Please write for Illustrated List. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Lrp., 8 Essex Srreer, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VUE CARLYON-BRITTON COLLECTION OF COINS. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20th, and Your Fellowing Days, at 1 o'clock precisely. 

The Second Portion of the important Cabinet of COINS tormed by Majer P. W. P. 

Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., including a ivitier selection of the Angio-Saxca and 
Nerman Coins, 

May be viewed. 

td. cach. 


Lonpon. 





Catalogues may be had. ilu: trated coples, containing 16 plates 


price 2s, 


in Old | 


poe. 
| 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s ‘Ss List 


CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1916, 


Tales of the Great War 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRIS. 
TOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Sir Henry Newbolt has writien a book in which every Englishman 
will fad pride and pleasure.”’—PaLL MALL GAzETre. 


Tokens of the Eighteenth Century 
Connected with Booksellers and Book- 
makers (Authors, Printers, Publishers, 
Engravers, and Paper Makers) 


By W. LONGMAN. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 


The Spirit of Man. An Radhcioey 1 in 
English and French 


From the Philosophers and Poeis made by the POET 
LAUREATE in 1915, and dedicated by gracious permission 
to His Majesty the King. Crown 8vo, paper boards, vegetable 
vellum back, 5s. net; Oxford India Paper Edition, cloth, 
6s. Gd. net; leather, @s. net. FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
“ The most beautiful small anthology that we have handled since the 
* Golden Treasury’ first caine cur way ; and in no selection of the kind 
since Palgrave’s have we found * notes’ at the close fuller of light and 
aencting."~ —~Saturpay Review. 


Italy i in the War 


By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 
3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry ‘Enfield 
Roscoe, P.C., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


A Biographical | Sketch. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B 
F.R.S. Svo. 7s. Gd. net. 
* Sir Edward Thorpe hes compiled a very interesting monograph. 
It does anple justice to the distinctive services whi ich the 
subject of it has rendered to the cause of chemical research.’ 
Tur OBSERVER. 











full-page Illustrations and 





| 
| : 


The Foundations of Indian Economics 


By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJER, M.A., 
Economics, Krishnath College, Berhampore, Bengal. 
Illustrations. 8yo. Qs. 


THIRD EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Practical Shipbuilding: A Treatise on 
the Structural Design and Building of 
‘Modern Steam Vessels 


Professor of 
With 12 





By A. CAMPBELL HOLMS, Surveyor to Lloyd's Revister of 
Shipping. 2 Vols. Vol. I., Text 650 pages. Vol. II, 133 
Plates of Diagrams and Illustrations. 52s. 6d. 


net. 


. . 

'Royal Auction Bridge 

By “ BASCULE.” Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 

| *.* Containng THE LAWS OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 

| as approved by the Committee of the Portland Clu). With Ex- 

| planatory Notes by the Author. Revised throughout with New 
Qules. 

i — - — _ - - 

LONGMANS, Row, E.C. 


GREEN, & CO. 39 Paternoster 


NOW READY. Neo. 12 of 


| the CANDID Quarterly Review. 
CONDUCTED BY THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


The War so Far. A Free Parliament. Diplomacy. Our Sea Power—New 
Danger. ‘The War at Sea. Politics. Islanders on Horseback. National 
Finance in 1016. 

H. GARRATT, 26 Maiden Lane, 


| Strand, London, W.C. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumanta. 
The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man). 
The Epic of God and the Devil (The world under its Two Masters). 
— epic poems are selling in thousands, Each 2s. 6d 
» GULDSY, 37 Chastes Street, Hatton Garden, EC, 





| 
| Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, or F. 
| 








00KS Ww ANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, “Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any ects of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire Mbraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John bright Street, —nanee. 


Subscriptions only ree wee by Gordon axp Gortcs, Melbourne, Sudney, 
| Brisbane, Perth, West Australia: Pricror axp Company, Dunedin; 
H. 











SImMrson AND Wirtrass, Christchurch ; BaILrre AND COMPANY, 
‘ellington, N.Z.; R. Srreckrry, Auckland; and CG. W. Riesy, 
' Adelaide. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Fruit - Gathering. Poems by Sir 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel toGitanjali.) 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hungry Stones, and other 


Stories. By Sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by 
various writers. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








The Empire and the Future. 


A Seri:s of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered in the 
University of London, King's College. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


The Foundation & Growth of 
the British Empire. sy James 


A. WILLIAMSON. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*,* This volumo forms a_ well-constructed, clearly 

written introductory text-book on the history of the 
British Empire. 


MAURICE HEWLETT'’S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 


Love and Lucy. Crown svo. 5s. net. 
Puncu.—“ The characters have an astonishing vitality ... a 
pretty tale told with a pretty wit.” 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 


The Wave: An Egyptian 
Aftermath. Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 


THe Worrp.—‘It is a long time since we have enjoyed anything 
quite so whole-heartedly as this ‘Egyptian Aftermath’ with its strangely 
weird ard fascinating sctting and its beautiful workmanship.” 


Pilot, and other Stories. py narry 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot to. 
6s. net. 

*,*“ Pilot” is a cunning and attractive dog whose 
adventures and devices as a poacher are told with verve 
and humour. In the “ other stories” the author's Irish 
temperament finds full play. 


“DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 
The Forgiveness of Sins: a 


Study in t Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. 
HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ecclesiastes; or, The Confes- 
Sions of an Adventurous 


Soul. A Practical Application of the Book 
of Koheleth called ‘“ Ecclesiastes.” By MINOS 
DEVINE, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

*.* A study of the Book of Ecclesiastes from the point 
of view of human life, bringing out the unity of its teaching, 
which is further interpreted by illustrations from great 
writers of all times. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


. 
BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
GATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIGRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. W.—Histery, etc. 111.—Philosophy, Orient- 

alla, and Classical Literature. 1§V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. WV 1.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
‘elephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 2601. 
A Speciality of BOC KS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 
OOKS.—Maspero’s Fgypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 
4s. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Waves of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 
4s. 6d.; Norman’s Real Js , 28.; Norman's Far East, 2s. 6d.; How France 
is Governed, by President P 






nearé, 2s. 6d.; South America of To-day, by Cilemen- 
ceau, 58.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s.; Jessopp’s English 
Peasantry, 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 3s. 6d. ; The Patumayo, 
by Hardenburg, 4s. 6d. ; Woman and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 2s. 6d.; Antarctic 
Adventure (Scott’s Northern Party), by Priestley, €s.; Pemba—the Spice Island 
of Zanzibar, by Craster, 4s. 6d.; Henry Ficiding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 
7 vols., 30s.; Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge 
Modern History, 14 vols., £7 7s.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


COKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; BFawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vois. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c, 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Aiken, &c—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 2rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIO 

(Fluency, &c.), 2nd dition; ELOCUTLON IN THE PULPIT (8s. net cach) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (ior social cecasions, etc.), 2is. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Shnpkin, Marshall)-—For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London, 








Messrs. NISBET call special attention to these 
books from their List. 








TWENTY YEARS 
AT COURT 


Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 





From the correspondence of the Hon. 
Eleanor Stanley, Maid of Honour to Queen 
Victoria during twenty years. No livelier 
account of the social life of the period has 
yet found its way into print. ‘The illustra- 
tions are specially noteworthy. 


Just Out. 15s. net. 


JOHN 
GALSWORTHY 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, 


Author of “ Sussex Gorse,” etc. 





A new volume in the “ Writers of the Day ” 
Series. 


Just Out. ls. 3d. net. 


ECLIPSE OR 
EMPIRE P 


3y H. B. GRAY and SAMUEL TURNER. 





The Daily Telegraph says :— 
‘““We strongly commend a study of this 
volume to all thinking patriots." 

The Manchester Guardian says :— 
“ Well worth reading.” 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Reprinted from the Times, with an Introduction by 
VISCOUNT MILNER. 


From the Introduction :— 
** The reader will find himself constantly at 
the centre of the problem, not wanderiag in 
the outskirts and on the fringes of it.” 
The Morning Post says :— 
‘In his admirable introduction Lord Milner 
pleads for sober, strenuous, connected 
thinking.” 


Paper, 28. net. 


Is. not. 


SUSSEX GORSE 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 





A third impression of this notable novel has 
been called for and is now in the press. 





6s. 
REPENTANCE 
AND STRENGTH 
By A. W. GOUGH, 
Vicar of Brompton. 
Nov. 23. 2s. net. 





A FAITH FOR THE FIRING LINE 


By E. A. Burrovucss. 





Paper, 6d. net. Cloth, ls. net. (2ud Impression.) 


THE FIGHT FOR THE FUTURE 


Fy FE. A. Burrovans. 





Paper, Is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. (2nd Impression.| 


THE LONELINESS OF CHRIST 


By Rosert Keastce. 





Paper, ls. 6d. net. Cloth, 33. net. (3rd Thousand.) 


A CITY OF THE DAWN 
By Rosert Keaste. 


Tilustrated. 5s. net. 


—— = 


NISBET & CO., LTD. 


LONDON: 





ne nope 
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SOME “R.T.S.” RECENT BOOKS 


Tho Religious Tract Society has acquired the sole right of printing and publishing 


YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE 
to the Bible 


and has re-issued it in an improved form. 
“The Concordance of Concordances.”’ 300,000 References. 1,240 Pages. Demy 4to. 5,000,000 Words. 








1 @ Pye ere (24 ins. home - A STANDARD EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 
oO. 0 t (Weight 7} Ibs.).. ee s. net. : : Jot 
No. 2. Half Morocco, Gilt (Weight 8Ibs)" 3. is. net. | pots oto a ny —~ Poder 
( Postage 10d. each extra.) 3 Views of Palestine ; 25 Facsimiles of ‘Ancient Bible MSS. - ane 
OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. Ne. 5. Half-bound Morocco, Gilt .. as ws 258, net. 
No. 3. Cloth, | ie thick. te) 0m 34 Ibs.) ts. net, | N% & Morocco, Gilt and Gilt Edges «ss 858, nt, 
oO ** . *e *e ee et. ‘ 
No. 4. Whole P ersian, Gilt .. . * ++ 285, net. A 12-page nemseuneree Lo nay ay oF be supplied upon 
( Postage 8d. cach extra.) application 


THE ANTIQUARY says:—‘ No Cruden’s Concordance will in the least degree supply tho place of this Analytical a It is the work of scholars, 
ocheyes will appreciate it, and it cannot fail to be of the greatest value to the intelligent general roader.’’ 
B EXPOsiTORY ¥ Trwes says:—" It is the most serviceable Concordance to ths English Bible.” 


Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net (by Inland post 4s.); or Half Persian, 6s, 3d. net (by post 6s. 9d. ). 
Containing 520 Pages and about 4,509 Articles. 


THE UNIVERSAL BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Canon LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. 
THE CHURCHMAN says ;—“ It is a monumental work of marvellous cheapness.”” 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW says :—“ It is a workmanlike Dictionary, which avoids all padding, keeps close to facts, has little sympathy with wild 
exegesis or advanced Higher Criticism, but is in close touch with all true Scholarship and Biblical research.” 


———— A ee 


ST. PAUL’S LETTERS UNFOLDED 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By Canon LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, is. 6d. net. Also 


in Paper, 1s. net. (Postage 4d. each extra.) 

The Bishop oF DURHAM says :—‘ The reader of ‘St. Paul’s Letters Unfolded’ may rest assured that his expositor is the trained and masterly scholar. The 
method of the book seems to me at once new and singularly ractical. The readers whom Dr. Lukyn Williams has in view will find the arrangement just such 
~ ~ ar hoe It will not let the exposition ‘do their thinking’ for them, but will rather concentrate and expedite their own thought, till it brightens into 
faith an n ving.’ 



































FOUR EDITIONS SOLD SINCE MAY. THE FIFTH IS NOW READY. 
A Book of Cheerfulness: you just smile your way right through 


THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of the Girl's Own Paper and Woman's Magazine. 6s. 





Sir waake ROBERTSON NICOLL says : — I have read it with great pleasure.” 
Mr. COULSON KERNAHAN says :— “I have found it more interesting than a novel.” 
Mrs. FLORENCE L. BARCLAY says :—‘ A sense of fun, a perception of beauty, a love of life, and, above all, an Uplift, are the qualities we need in books to 


wtich we tura for our lighter reading during these strenuous ays. Without question, these qualities flourish and abound ia ‘ The Flower shehasaaseel 


THE PASSION FOR LIFE =~=—SCS<C‘CSs 


The New War Story by JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of “ All for a Scrap of Paper,” ‘‘ Dearer than Life,” ‘‘ Tommy,” 


&e. Crown Svo. oth. 3s. 6d. 
Tee Lorp Bishop OF CHELMSFORD says :—“ I think it is not a 2 story of absorbing interest, but one which deals with problems which the Church must 
face, or miss her opportunity. I hope that 4 may have a wide circulation and receiva ths consideration of all Christian people.” 
= Rey. Dr. F. B. MEYER says :—“ It is good reading, and will do excellent service by presenting to all who Iike a good story the grave and great issuesof the 
present war.’ 
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Imperial 8vo. 920 Pages. Bx Veritable e Library of Sunday Reading.” Cloth. 7s. 6d. net (postage 8d. extra). 
































A NEW BOOK OF STORY-ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHER LITTLE SHIPS 


FIFTY-THREE STORY SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., Author of 
“* The Rope of Hair,’ &c. _Large crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 10d. ). 











THE STUDENTS OF ASIA 


y G. SHERWOOD EDDY, M.A. With Foreword by Sir ARTHUR LAWLEY, G.C.S.I., late Governor of Madras. 


led 8vo. Cloth. 3s. Gd. net (by post 3s. 10d.). 
THE SCOTSMAN says :—"“ It is written from a dge ae packs al experience, and ought to find its place in every mission library, while it has many 
te 1 lif the leading Asiatic peoples.” 
interests also for all who are interested in the utellectual life o densed hard working and clear thinking enough for a dozen books, and he leaves 


( NG Into this book Mr. Sherwood Eddy has conc 
the reader fairly charged with visions ot ‘possibility. - This is a book to be prese tibed for all who tend to suffer from half-closed eyes or stiffened joints.” 
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